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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN PROPOSALS FOR 
AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM: 


THE two plans made public on April 8 by the British and American 
Governments relate to the same aspect of the problem of international 
economic reconstruction. As the British plan explains, there are four 
main aspects of that problem, all of which are closely related to each 
other: “1. The mechanism of currency and exchange; 2. The framework 
of a commercial policy...; 3. The orderly conduct of production, 
distribution, and price of primary products (raw materials and food- 
stuffs). ..; and 4. Investment aid . . . for the countries whose economic 
development needs assistance from outside.’’ Both the British and the 
American plans relate solely to the first of these, but both emphasize 
the need for an early consideration of the other three. 

The question has been asked, ‘“Why start with currency and finance? 
Should not finance be subordinate to the more important matters of 
the production, distribution, and exchange of goods?” The British plan 
gives an answer: “It appears on the whole convenient to give it 
priority because some general conclusions have to be reached under 
this head before much progress can be made with the other topics.”’ 
Few who are acquainted with the course of economic events during the 
inter-war period will quarrel with this view, since the grave defects of 
the old international monetary system, the gold standard, substantially 
contributed to the international economic chaos of these two decades. 
lfit is an advantage to start out with the monetary problem, how- 
ever, it is essential that the proposed monetary system should be 
flexible and adapted to the real needs of production and trade. This 
consideration is clearly in the mind of the author of the British plan; 
whether the same can be said of the American plan is more doubtful. 
We shall return to this question later. 

Matters of money and finance have a reputation among non- 
economists of being unintelligible. Some of their technical details 
undoubtedly are difficult. But in the broad outlines of these two plans 
there is nothing which requires expert knowledge to understand. The 
purpose of this article is to present these broad outlines in simple 
language, and to show briefly in what respects the two plans differ 
from each other. 

_‘The British plan is entitled ‘‘Proposals for an International Clearing Union’’, 
(md. 6437. The American plan is entitled ‘United States Proposal for a United 
and Associated Nations Stabilization Fund’’. Both are published in Great 
Britain by H.M. Stationery Office. 
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THE OBJECTIVES 
The ‘British plan sets out the primary objects of an improved 
international monetary system, objects about which, it says, “there js 
to-day, a wide measure of agreement”’: 7 


“‘(a) We need an instrument of international currency having general acceptance 
between nations, so that blocked balances and bilateral clearings are unnecessary 
(b) We need an orderly and agreed method of determining the relative exchange 
value of national currency units, so that unilateral action and competitive 
exchange depreciations are prevented. (c) We need a quantum of international 
currency which is... governed by the actual‘current requirements of world 
commerce. (d) We need a system possessed of an internal stabilizing mechanism 
by which pressure is exercised on any country whose balance of payments with 
the rest of the world is departing from equilibrium im either direction . . . (e) We 
need an agreed plan for starting off every. country after the war with a stock of 
reserves ...,S0 that without undue anxiety it can set its house in order during 
the transitional period to full peace-time conditions. (f) We need a central 
institution, of a purely technical and non-political character, to aid and support 
other international [economic] institutions. (g) More generally, we need a means 
of reassurance to a troubled world by which any country whose own affairs are 
conducted with due prudence is relieved of anxiety for causes which are not of its 
own making, concerning its ability to meet its international liabilities; and which 
will, therefore, make unnecessary those methods of restriction and discrimination 
which countries have adopted hitherto, not on their own merits, but as measures 
of self-protection from disruptive outside forces.” 


With certain qualifications, the American plan pursues the same 
objectives, though the published version does not set them out so 
clearly. Some of these objectives, however, require a little further 
elucidation. 

(a) Most of us are familiar with the system of exchange control of 
Nazi Germany (and other countries) during the nineteen-thirties, under 
which money owned in Germany by foreigners—whether it represented 
receipts for exports to Germany or interest payments on property 
owned in Germany—could not be freely taken out of the country but 
could only be used inside Germany. This system of “‘blocked balances” 
constituted a considerable inconvenience and impediment to inter- 
national trade. Coupled with it was the new system of “‘clearing”’ by 
which international payments were not made in gold or foreign ex- 
change but paid into the clearing office of one’s own country and in 
one’s own currency, but which, in the form in which it was developed 
by the Nazis, tended to confine international trade to bilateral ex- 
changes between pairs of countries, in contrast to the multilateral 
character which international trade had in the past assumed under 
the most favourable circumstances. Neither of these methods, however, 
had been adopted by the Nazis without good reason. They were 
virtually forced on them by their shortage of gold or foreign exchange, 
which in turn was largely due to three factors, for none of which the 
Nazis could be blamed: the German reparations cbligation, the flight 
of capital abroad that had taken place in 1930-31, and the fact that the 
German recovery from the depression proceeded faster than that o! 
other countries. Germany suffered from an “adverse balance ©! 
payments” which under the gold standard could be corrected only by 
deflation or by import restrictions (tariffs, quotas, etc.) and exporl 
subsidies. In practice, deflation did not work; it spread depression and 
unemployment without restoring equilibrium in the balances of pay- 
ments. The disadvantages of import restrictions are obvious. So long 
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,s the deficit on the balance of payments persisted, however, “blocked 
wlances” were almost unavoidable, and bilateral trade was better 
than no trade. 

() There was indeed one other method of correcting an “adverse 
balance of payments’’, and that was to devaluate the currency (thus 
making exports cheaper in terms of foreign currencies and imports 
dearer at home, thereby encouraging the former and discouraging the 
latter, and producing a tendency for a more favourable balance of 
payments). The gold standard, which related the value of all currencies 
rigidly to gold and each other, ruled out such changes in exchange 
rates. But during the nineteen-thirties several countries, including 
Great Britain, were forced to resort to this step by their balance of 
payments difficulties. These changes in exchange rates, however, were 
taken unilaterally without international agreement. At best, they 
produced disturbing effects on other countries and exchange instability 
which hampered international trade and investment. In some cases 
they were taken by countries which were not forced into them by 
adverse balances of payments, but hoped thereby to aid domestic 
recovery. It is essential that, if and when adjustments in exchange 
rates become necessary, they should be carried out by international 
agreement. 

(c) Under the gold standard, the total quantity of international 
currency was determined chiefly by the amount of gold produced per 
year (minus any hoarding or plus any dishoarding of gold that took 
place). Now, there was no necessary connection between the volume 
of world gold production and the requirements of world trade for 
internationally accepted currency; in fact, the unpredictable and 
unregulated trends of gold production had a disturbing effect on 
international trade. This was a minor, though not unimportant and 
moreover quite gratuitous, defect of the gold standard system which it 
would be desirable to overcome. 

(4) The need for an “‘internal stabilizing mechanism”’ in the future 
international monetary system is far more important. It means, in 
eflect, that when for one reason or another countries tend to have an 
adverse balance of payments (i.e., broadly speaking, import more 
than they can pay for by exports) or a favourable balance (which is just 
as bad, since it means that, by refusing to buy as much as they sell, 
they deprive other countries of international purchasing power and 
prevent them from being able to correct their deficits and meet their 
international obligations), there should be some inherent pressure or 
inducement in the system which will lead both types of country to take 
the necessary steps to restore equilibrium. The gold standard had such 
an internal stabilizing mechanism in its ‘‘rules of the game’’, especially 
the obligation on debit countries to deflate and on credit countries to 
inflate internally. But these rules proved both too onerous and ineffective. 
Something else must take their place. 

(e) At the end of the war several countries, including Great Britain, 
will find themselves with adverse balances of payments—in her case 
chiefly owing to the sale during the war of a large proportion of British 
foreign investments (interest payments on which have in the past paid 
lor a substantial part of imports) and to losses of old export markets. 
The United Kingdom will want to import more than it is able to pay for 
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immediately by exports. Many other countries will be in the sama 
position, quite apart from their needs for relief in the immediate post 
war months. Under the gold standard, a country could import only j 
it had previously obtained foreign exchange (i.e., claims to goods pr 
duced in other countries) by exports, unless it had a reserve of gold, o 
other countries were willing to provide goods on credit. Unless eithey 
of these conditions was fulfilled, therefore, exports had to preced 
imports; and—in conditions in which some of the most important 
countries wanted to export as much and import as little as possible s 
as to ensure full employment at home—this had necessarily a restrictiyd 
effect on international trade. Somehow or other, the “deficit” countries 
will have to be placed in a position to import, within limits, without 
having previously obtained the necessary means of payment by 
exporting. 
The last two objectives (f) and (g) should now explain themselves, 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING UNION AND INTERNATIONAL STABILIZATION 


How then do the two plans propose to achieve these objectives? 
The British plan advocates the establishment of an “Internationa 
Clearing Union”, the American plan the establishment of an “Inter- 
national Stabilization Fund’. The principles underlying these rathe 
formidable names are in essence quite simple. 

' The idea of a ‘Clearing Union” is essentially the application of the 
technique of banking as it works in all modern States to international 


economic relations. The Clearing Union would be the bank, and the 
various national Governments (through the agency of their own central 
banks) ‘its customers. 


transfers from one account to the other, i.e., by book entries in 
the books of the Clearing Union, instead of by shipments of gold. The 
settlements would not have to be made separately for each commercial 
transaction but only for the residual balances on all transactions be- 
tween different countries, so that private traders would not be directly 
concerned in or affected by them. Under certain conditions, means 0 
payment for imports would be made available to countries in the form 
of overdrafts on their accounts with the Clearing Union, in exactly the 
same way as a bank grants overdrafts to its customers. 

The “International Stabilization Fund” would be set up by means of 
contributions in gold and currencies (and Government securities) by 
the member States. In effect, it would be equivalent to a pooling by all 
member countries of part of their gold and foreign exchange reserves 
(though there would be no nécessary limit to its volume, since each 
country would make part of its contribution in its own currency, 0 
which it has an unlimited supply). Under this system there would be no 
“clearing’’ of international payments; countries (or rather private 
dealers) would continue to purchase and sell foreign exchange and pay 
outstanding balances in gold a¢ hitherto, but, again under certain con- 
ditions, the Fufid would providé countries with means of payment for 
imports, in‘thi8 case in the form of the particular foreign exchange they 
required. fon sencigite hee : 

Histori¢ally, the British plan is based on the clearing system, fst 
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eveloped by Nazi Germany, but generalized and deprived of its objec- 
jonable features; the American plan is an elaboration of the principle 
{exchange stabilization, first adopted on an international scale in the 
[ripartite Monetary Agreement (between Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 
rance) in September, 1936. 

This formal and historical description will not convey much to the 
pon-economist. The significance of the principle underlying the two 
slans, however, will become clearer when we consider their detailed 
yovisions. These are best summarized under six headings: (a) The 
aintenance of international equilibrium; (5) the volume of international 
edit; (c) the international currency standard; (d) commercial policy; 
(:) political and administrative features; and (f) differences of emphasis. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL EQUILIBRIUM 
The chief problem of international monetary reform is, as we have 

sen, the problem of ensuring equilibrium in the balances of inter- 

national payments of all countries, that is, of ensuring that (allowing 

or temporary fluctuations) each country’s receipts from abroad (for 

exports of goods and services, interest on its foreign investments, and 
borrowing from other countries) are equal to its payments. abroad (for 
imports of goods and services, debt payments, and foreign lending). 

One of the main causes of international economic instability during the 
nineteen-thirties was that the world’s greatest creditor country, the 
US.A., refused to import enough (or lend enough to other countries) 

to equalize its payments abroad with the large sums it was due to 
receive for its exports and in payment of debts owed to its nationals. 
The reason was largely the high American tariff, and behind it, the fear 
that imports would compete with home industry and thus aggravate 
the unemployment problem. The result, however, was that the large 
American credit balance was covered by payments of gold, of which 
the U.S.A. accumulated about 70 per cent of the world’s monetary 
reserves; and, what was more important, that the “debit” countries 
were deprived of means of payment for imports and found it impos- 
sible to adjust their balances of payments. Under the old system the 
burden of such a maladjustment, even where the fault lay largely with 
the credit countries, rested entirely on the debit countries. So long as 
the U.S.A. was prepared to import useless gold as a means of main- 
taining employment at home, there was no other pressure on it to 
increase its imports; the debit countries, on the other hand, were 
forced by shortage of foreign exchange to reduce their own imports. 
This experience has shown that it is just as important that no country 
should persistently sell more than it buys as that no country should 
persistently try to buy more than it sells. At the end of the war the 
problem of the inter-war period will repeat itself on a larger scale: In 
spite of Lease-Lend, the U.S.A. will be owed large sums by most of 
the other United Nations, and will at the same time have developed 
an unprecedented capacity to export. If there is to be any sort of 
equilibrium after the war, it is essential that the credit. countries shall 
share with the debit countries in the responsibility for bringing it about. 
The British plan very strongly emphasizes the responsibility of the 
credit countries and claims that “in recognizing that the creditor as 
well as the debtor may be responsible for a want of balance”’ its 
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proposals ‘‘would be breaking new ground”. The American plan pay 
little attention to that aspect of the problem. It still speaks as thoug 
the only problem were to restrain debtors from running up deficits, 

their detailed provisions, however, there is far less difference betwee 
the obligations they intend to impose on debit and credit countrie 
respectively than this difference of emphasis might lead one to expect 

Both plans propose that every country be assigned a “‘quota”’ which 
in theory and with certain qualifications, will set the limit to the debits 
and credits which the country concerned will be permitted to run up 
In practice, both plans propose various steps and sanctions to be 
applied to both debit and credit countries long before their debit and 
credit balances have reached their ‘“‘quotas’’. 

In the case of debit countries, the British plan proposes that (a) every 
country shall pay to the Clearing Union a charge of 1 per cent pe 
annum on its average debit balance in excess of a quarter of its 
quota, and a further 1 per cent of its balance in excess of a half ofits 
quota; (b) a country may not increase its debit balance by more than: 
quarter of its quota within a year without permission of the Governing 
Board of the Clearing Union; if its debit balance has exceeded a quarte 
of the quota for at least two years, it may devalue its currency by 5 per 
cent (or more, with permission of the Governing Board), but this pro- 
cedure may be used only once (except by permission); (c) if a country’s 
debit balance exceeds half of its quota, the Governing Board may require 
the deposit of suitable collateral security (in gold, foreign or domestic 
currency, or Government securities); as a condition of allowing a country 
to exceed a half ofits quota, the Governing Board may require it to carry 
out a further devaluation of its currency, or to impose exchange control 
of capital transactions, or to surrender outtight a suitable proportion of 
its gold and other liquid reserves, or any combination of these measures; 
(d) if a country’s debit balance has exceeded three-quarters of its quota 
for at least a year and is considered excessive by the Governing Board, 

and it fails to take any additional measures recommended by the 
Governing Board to restore the balance within two years, the Governing 
Board may declare it in default, and refuse it any further credit 
facilities (i.e., means of payment for imports). 

The American plan proposes that (a) a country shall pay a charge 
of 1 per cent per annum on any debit balance in excess of its quota; 
(b) no country’s debit balance (which, under the American scheme, is 
roughly? equivalent to the Fund’s holdings of that country’s currency) 
shall exceed its quota during the first year, one and a half times its 
quota after two years, and twice its quota thereafter; wmless that 
country agrees ‘“‘to adopt and carry out measures recommended by 
the Fund designed to correct the disequilibrium in its balance 
of payments”’ or the disequilibrium is thought to be only temporary, 

1 Although nothing is said on this point in the plan, it is clear that countries 
thus declared in default would not be deprived of all access to imports. But their 
capacity to import would depend on their gold or foreign exchange reserves, or 00 
their ability to secure loans from, or make barter trade arrangements with, other 
countries. 

* Not exactly, because part of the currency of a debit country held by foreign 
creditors may be held, not by the Fund, but by the central banks of other 


countries. In the American plan the quotas refer only to the Fund's holdings 
of currencies. 
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if a country’s debit balance exceeds its quota it shall deposit 
sllateral security; (d) if a country is exhausting its quota too rapidly 
n the opinion of the Governing Roard, the latter may place special 
ditions upon the grant of further credit facilities (or, under the 
American scheme, sales of foreign exchange); (e) a country which fails 

» fulfil its obligations to the Fund may be suspended and, after 
wo years, dropped from membership. 

In the casé of credit countries, the British plan proposes that (a) a 
redit country shall pay the same charge on its credit balance as debit 
ountries have to pay on their debit balances; (b) a country whose 
redit balance has exceeded a half of its quota for at least a year shall 
‘discuss with the Governing Board (but shall retain the ultimate 
fecision in its own hands) what measures would be appropriate’ to 
estore equilibrium, including domestic reflation, currency appreciation, 
eduction of tariffs and other import restrictions, or international 
evelopment loans. The plan mentions the possibility of further 
ressure by “the eventual cancellation or compulsory investment of 
rsistent credit balances’; but, “however desirable this may be in 
principle, it might be felt to impose on creditor countries a heavier 
burden than they can be asked to accept’’, and such steps are not in 
fact proposed. The American plan proposes that, if a country’s credit 
balance exceeds 85 per cent of its quota, “‘the Fund has the authority 
and duty to render to the country a report embodying an analysis of 
the causes of the disequilibrium and... recommendations designed 
0 restore equilibrium.... Member countries agree that they will 
give immediate and careful attention to recommendations made by 
the Fund’. 

It will be seen that there is little difference between the practical 
provisions of the two plans in this respect. Both propose fairly drastic 
and very similar sanctions against debit countries. Both confine their 
pressure on credit countries in practice to “recommendations’’. The 
oly substantial distinction is that the British plan proposes a 1 per 
cent charge on credit as well as debit balances. 

In this connection, however, another more important difference may 
be noted. Under the old gold standard system, a country’s debit 
balance consisted in effect of debts to specific other countries, i.e., to 
countries to which it owed more (for imports, etc.) than it received from 
them (for exports, etc.). The same would still apply under the American 
scheme. Under the British scheme, on the other hand, a debit balance 
would constitute a debt, not to any specific credit country, but to the 
Clearing Union, and that means to all credit countries jointly; con- 
versely, a credit country would not be owed money by specific debit 
countries, but would have a claim in proportion to its credit balance, 
on all debit countries, in proportion to their debit balances. This 
“pooling” of all debit and credit balances would have the twofold 
result of freeing debit countries from undue dependence on the goodwill 
of specific credit countries and of spreading the risks of ‘‘bad’’ debts 
over all credit countries jointly. Apart from the fact that the British 
scheme eliminates wasteful gold shipments, this is perhaps the only 
decisive difference between the two schemes inherent in the difference 
between a multilateral clearing system and a currency stabilization 
lund. But this difference, too, is somewhat reduced by provisions in 
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the American plan which require countries with superfluous holdings of 
a scarce (credit) currency to make them available, at the request oj 
the Fund, to countries in need of that currency, and empower the Fund 
to arrange with credit countries for the supply of an emergency ¢op- 
tribution of their currency in excess of their quota, if the need arises, 


THE VOLUME OF INTERNATIONAL CREDIT 

The stringency of the proposed sanctions against debit countries 
and, more generally, the extent to which either scheme will facilitate 
rather than hamper international trade will clearly depend very largely 
on the volume of international credit made available at the outset. 
Both plans, the British more clearly and explicitly than the American, 
aim at “‘the substitution of an expansionist, in place of a contractionist, 
pressure on world trade’. In practice the question hinges upon thy 
size of the national quotas which, in their aggregate, define the initial 
volume of international credit. Both plans contain tentative proposals 
on this point: The American plan mentions the figure of $5,000 million 
as the minimum value of the international stabilization fund. The 
British plan does not state a definite figure; but the formula which it 
proposes for the determination of the national quotas shows that it 
aims at a volume of international credit which would make possible a 
turn-over in international trade equal to 150 per cent of the average 
value of world trade during the three pre-war years. Neither plan, 
however, draws attention to the immense importance of these figures. 
Whatever the character of all other provisions of the two plans, both 
schemes would have a restrictive effect on international trade if the 
volume of international credit made available were unduly small. 
This factor is so important that it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that, regardless of the respective merits of the two schemes in 
other respects, the plan which can secure international acceptance on 
the basis of a substantially larger volume of international credit is the 
one to be preferred, at least for the first post-war decade. That this is 
not an academic issue will be clear if it is realized that in the immediat 
post-war situation the volume of international credit will to a large 
extent represent a claim of other countries on American resources 
Agreement on the initial size of the quotas will undoubtedly be one o/ 
the most important subjects for negotiation and compromise, quite 
independently of the technical features of the two schemes. 

In this light, one provision of the British plan, which has no counter- 
part in the American plan, assumes a considerable significance. The 
British plan gives the Clearing Union the right to ‘‘reduce the quotas 0! 
members, all in the same specified proportion, if it seems necessary to 
correct an excess of world purchasing power’, and to restore the original 
quotas later if desirable. This provision has been interpreted as giving 
the Clearing Union the right to alter the volume of international credit 
freely, as economic conditions require, and thus placing it in a position 
to fulfil in the international sphere one of the most important functions 
performed by central banks in national economies. In fact, however, 
the wording seems to confine the powers of the Clearing Union to 
deflation and reflation, and to prohibit by implication an inflation 0! 
international credit above the original level. This limitation would not 
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matter much if the original level were adequate to the requirements of 
world trade; but it is a point which needs to be clarified. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY STANDARD 

Both plans propose the adoption of an international currency unit, 
to be called “‘bancor’’ under the British, and “unitas’’ under the 
American, scheme. The importance of this proposal has been exag- 
verated. Both schemes require a unit of account in which international 
transactions can be settled. In addition, both plans advocate the 
maximum possible stability of exchange rates. That requires that 
the value of currencies should be stable in terms of each other; it does 
by no means necessarily require that all these currencies should be 
stable in terms of something else, whether gold or any other object of 
value. In fact, during the nineteen-thirties it was not the value of gold 
that determined the value of the dollar (or any other gold currency), 
but rather the high price (in dollars) which the American Government 
was prepared to pay for gold that maintained the value of gold, and 
incidentally stimulated a large volume of otherwise completely useless 
gid production in South Africa and elsewhere. Many economists 
think that it would be desirable to free the international monetary 
system altogether from the ties to gold. Such a step, however, would 
probably mean the collapse of the largely fictitious value of the huge 
gold stocks of the U.S.A. and would seriously injure the important gold 
industries of the British Empire. Both these considerations un- 
doubtedly weighed with the authors of the two plans in favour of 
maintaining the link to gold. Both plans propose that the inter- 
national currency unit should be fixed in terms of gold, and that, at the 
fixed price, gold could be tendered in exchange for international 
currency (though, under the British plan, not vice versa). Both, as we 
have seen, make provision for adjustments in the exchange rates of 
national currencies, when such adjustments appear necessary. There 
is, in fact, only one substantial difference between the two plans in this 
respect. The British plan suggests that in order to insulate the system 
against fluctuations in the volume of gold production, the Governing 
Board may have to be given the right to alter the value of ‘‘bancor”’ in 
terms of gold. While there is no such provision in the American plan, 
it seems likely that in practice changes in the gold value of “unitas”’ 
might have to be made even under the American scheme, in the 
ircumstances foreseen by the British plan.? 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 

One of the chief objects of both plans is, as we have seen, to remove 
the monetary causes which during the nineteen-thirties led many 
countries to adopt restrictive commercial policies, including tariffs, 
import quotas, exchange restrictions, and ‘export subsidies. The 
authors of both plans believe that, by making means of payment for 

‘It should perhaps be pointed out that neither scheme limits the freedom of 
national monetary authorities with regard to their internal credit policies; neither 
scheme imposes the gold standard internally, but neither is incompatible with its 
adoption, in the unlikely case that this should be considered desirable. 

; [he same purpose could, of course, be achieved far more effectively by 
international control of world gold production; this indeed would seem an indis- 
pensable condition of the return of the world to any sort of gold standard. 
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imports available to countries with adverse balances of payments j 
the difficult post-war situation, they will have removed all or most ¢ 
the justification for the use of such restrictive measures. Both, there 
fore, propose that with the adoption of the new monetary system the 
use of such measures should be outlawed, or at least subjected ¢; 
international control. 

The fight against “trade barriers’ and “discriminatory”’ practice 
has been the chief avowed object of the U.S. Government’s commerci: 
policy for the past ten years, and, largely at American initiative, wa 
embodied. in the Atlantic Charter. It would, therefore, not have beeq 
surprising had the American plan gone much further in this respect 
than the British plan. In fact, the proposals are again almost identical, 

Both forbid the alteration of exchange rates, except with permission 
of the international institution. Both forbid exchange controls and 
restrictions. Both explicitly exempt control of capital transfers from 
this prohibition. The British plan declares that, since no country can 
in future tolerate capital flight or safely receive fugitive funds, it 
would be desirable. if all countries imposed exchange control on capital 
transactions, but that “the method and degree of such control should 
be left to the decision of each member State’’; the American plan makes 
the adoption of control of capital transactions subject to approval by 
the Fund, but also explicitly requires undertakings from countries 
without such exchange control to co-operate with those that have it by 
(a) not accepting flight funds from other countries except with their 
permission, (b) by providing the Governments of the latter with full 
information about any property of nationals of that country, and 
(c) by such other measures as the Fund shall recommend. Thus, in 
this respect, too, the proposals of the’ two plans are not far apart. 


POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES 

In both plans the administrative, and what might be called the 
political, provisions are explicitly stated to be tentative suggestions. 
But taking them on their face value, it is here alone that there are any 
major differences in the practical provisions of the two schemes. 
Under both schemes the authorities of the international institution 
to be set up will have the power to take far-reaching decisions affecting 
the economic well-being of all member countries, and, while it would be 
highly undesirable to consider the two schemes in terms of power 
politics, the distribution of responsibility and control over these 
decisions is clearly a matter of considerable importance. We need not 
summarize here the details of administrative organization which are 
elaborately set out in the American plan. What is of interest is the 
distribution of voting power on the Governing Board. 

Both plans propose that voting power shall be distributed among the 
member countries roughly in proportion to their quotas. [hese 


? In this respect, the British plan seems, if anything, to go further than the 
American plan, though the difference is probably merely verbal: The former 
states that “it should be laid down that members of the Union shall not allow. 
any restrictions on the disposal of receipts arising out of current trade or invisible 
income”’; the latter requires a similar undertaking, but explicitly leaves it to the 
member States themselves to decide when “‘conditions permit” the abandonment 
of existing restrictions. 
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yotas, however, are based on very different formulae under the two 
hemes. [he British plan plausibly argues that the factor most 
elevant to the volume of credit facilities which each country will 
equire 1s the volume of its foreign trade; it, therefore, proposes that 
he quotas shall be equal to “‘(say)” 75 per cent of the average sum of 
xports and imports of each country during the last three pre-war years 
to be periodically revised, on the same basis, in accordance with 
hanges in the volume of foreign trade of each country). The American 
plan proposes that the quotas shall be determined by an agreed formula 
hich ‘should give due weight to the important factors relevant to the 
jetermination of quotas, e.g. a country’s holdings of gold and foreign 
xchange, the magnitude of the fluctuations in its balance of inter- 
ational payments, and its national income”. There is here clearly a 
ifierence of opinion as to the factors which are most relevant to the 
ietermination of quotas. At the same time, it may be significant that, 
yccording to the British formula (taking into account all major coun- 
tries, except the Far East, South-Eastern Europe, and colonial terri- 
tories) Great Britain would have 21 per cent of the voting power, the 
British Dominions 22.5 per cent, and the U.S.A. 17.5 per cent, while 
according to the American formula (giving equal weight to the three 
factors mentioned) the U.S.A. would have 45,5 per cent of the total 
voting power, Great Britain 11.8 per cent, and the Dominions 9.2 per 
cent. The American plan proposes to correct this preponderance by 
weighting the quotas of the small countries slightly in their favour and 
by allowing no country more than 25 per cent of the voting power. On 
the other hand, it makes most decisions of importance subject to the 
agreement of a four-fifth majority of the Governing Board and thus 
gives the U.S.A. (alone) a veto over all such decisions. Under the 
British plan, which lays it down as one of the preconditions of an 
acceptable system that ‘“‘the management of the Institution must be 
genuinely international without preponderant power of veto or enforce- 
ment to any country or group” and which makes all decisions subject 
toa plain majority, no country would possess a preponderant power 
of veto or decision. It provides, moreover, for “‘a special assessment in 
cases (of which there might be several) where the proposed formula 
would be, for any reason, inappropriate’. There is here clearly room for 
adjustment and compromise. 


DIFFERENCES OF EMPHASIS 

To many of those who have read the two plans cursorily this analysis 
of the relatively small practical differences between them will have 
come as a surprise. The reason is that, throughout both plans, there 
tuns a very decided difference of emphasis. This applies equally to the 
objectives, the implicit or explicit assumptions, and the detailed 
proposals. The British plan is based on an analysis of the experience 
oi the inter-war period in which the restrictive commercial policies 
appear as only one of several evil consequences of a defective world 
monetary and economic system; and which rightly attributes a -share 
of the responsibility for its breakdown to the credit countries, and the 

' This would seem to apply especially to the U.S‘S.R. which, owing to her 


snall foreign trade during the inter-war period, would receive only 0.2 per cent 
% the voting power on the basis of the proposed formula. 
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U.S.A. in particular. Its object is to replace the old by a new monetarfiifl e,son to | 
system, and in particular to distribute the burden of maintaining. Germ: 
equilibrium more fairly between debtors and creditors. The Americafiiih.ild up 4 
plan is primarily concerned to remove the obstacles to internationgim,. their |i 
trade and investment of the inter-war period, although, recognizinfitie thank 
that they were partly symptoms of a defective monetary system, Mytriotist 
proposes various improvements of that system and comes in practicfillf#ring out 
to very similar conclusions. The implicit assumption underlying th@lade uni: 
American plan is the desirability of restoring free international tra; He late 
carried on by private enterprise and with a minimum of State interfilhat grouy 
ference. The British plan, on the contrary, explicitly states that “t impotent, 
technique of the plan must be capable of application, irrespective offMpation th 
the type and principle of government and economic policy existing j capitalist 
the prospective member States’. nd the r¢ 
Hence also the differences in emphasis in connection with the morflllyictory. | 
detailed provisions of the two plans: For instance, the American plaililmFrance be 
unequivocally advocates the return to a gold standard, and merelifiljmitted 
makes certain concessions; the British plan goes ‘out of its way t@hat he h: 
demonstrate the disadvantages of a gold standard and then concede \ay 3. 

that, in view of the “great psychological value of gold’ and in th@i) Gen. 
interest of the gold producers and of the U.S.A. as the owner of mosfliff\ational 
of the world’s monetary gold, the link with gold should be maintainedfilye reache 
Similarly, the British plan is insistent on the need for exchange contrilfilde Gaulle 
of capital transactions and merely concedes to Governments the righflthen, aft 

not to impose it; the American plan insists on the need to do away witlAlviers. 
exchange restrictions, and merely concedes the right to impose thenf Vay 6. 
on capital transfers. The same difference in theory and approximates Ancic 
agreement in practice runs through alk the proposals. The two plangiAnciens ( 
are based on substantially different interpretations of the facts of th@ May 7. 
past and desiderata for the future; but both have conceded so much to be Res 
each other that in practice the difference between them, as regards th@ May 8. 
technical economic aspects, should not be impossible to bridge byimaterial t 
some further compromise. None the less, the difference of emphasigwhen the 
should not be ignored; one way or another it may vitally affect th@jften. Gira 
spirit in which the international monetary system of the future igM§\. Africa 
managed, and that spirit may count for more than the letter of the law@iMFrance. 
H. W. A. Qiibeing full 
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. ‘ May 9. 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRIC: peice 
A Day-to-Day RECORD rumble, 


May 1.—Algiers Radio announced that a high legislative council harm all 
been set up, with the following broad lines of policy: that until th@jpetween | 
liberation of Metropolitan France only those laws in force before th4 Mother ( 
Armistice were legal, the re-establishment of French legality expresse May 1 
the wishes of the people, and the restoration of the legitimate Frenclg Gen. G 
legal system which was taking place in N. Africa would be completedjm the 
by a meeting of the French National Assembly as soon as Metropolitaigif® said; 
France was liberated. Re lad acce| 

May 2.—Gen. Giraud stated in Algiers that he thought the Tunisiagfaulle w 
campaign would end during the month, and that there was evel! he Com 


oLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

eason to believe that the war would end in 1944. He pointed out that 
be Germans, between Nov. 15 and Dec. 15, 1942, had been able to 
yild up a force of 100,000 men in Tunisia, while the Allies, hampered 
by their long lines of communication and supply, could not match this. 
He thanked the French workers for the proof they had given of their 
atriotism, and declared that the legislative committee would soon 
ring out recommendations for the re-establishment of the freedom of 
rade unions on lines which would respect their basic principles. 

He later told representatives of workers’ and employers’ organizations 
hat groups of selfish interests had torn France in pieces, rendering her 
impotent, and her rebirth eould come only if from the masses of the 
bation there arose a new élite to form a social framework. The 
apitalist system was done for, he said; work was the source of wealth 
nd the road to merit, and, for those not at the front, it was the way to 
victory. He had no patience with those who reproached him for putting 
France back in the war, for without victory France was finished. He 
udmitted that he was a clericalist, and even a general, but assured them 
that he had no desire to be a dictator. 

May 3.—It was announced in Algiers that Gen. Giraud had delivered 
to Gen. Catroux on April 27 his reply to the note of the French 
National Committee, and that he considered that an agreement should 
be reached by direct meetings. He therefore proposed to meet Gen. 
de Gaulle in a N. African town as soon after May 5 as possible, and 
then, after the conclusion of the agreement, they should proceed to 
Algiers. 

May 6.—Gen. Giraud issued a decree dissolving the Légion Francaise 
les Anciens Combattants and creating a new Union Francaise des 
\nciens Combattants et Victimes de la Guerre. 

May 7.—It was learned that Gen. Giraud had appointed Gen. Maste 
to be Resident-General in Tunisia in succession to Adm. Esteva. 

May 8.—Gen. Eisenhower stated at the handing over of U.S. war 
material to the French Army that the Allies looked forward to the day 
yhen they would salute the Tricolor flying over liberated France. 
en, Giraud stated in reply that the only rule of the French troops in 
\. Africa was to serve France, and their only mysticism the love of 
tance. The promise of U.S. supplies made at Casablanca was now 
ring fulfilled, and this would give back hope to those in France who 
vere anxiously awaiting the landing of French troops. 

May 9.—Gen. Giraud stated in a broadcast to France that the Allied 
‘ictory in Tunisia had shown once more that the German armies were 
ot invincible. The German rule of world domination was beginning to 
‘rumble, and to-morrow the fortress of Europe would be attacked 
from all sides. On that day all political issues would be forgotten 
petween Frenchmen, he said, and there would be only: one ideal, the 
lother Country. 

May 10.—Gen. Giraud’s Note to Gen. de Gaulle. (see France.) 

Gen. Giraud announced in a broadcast a new war loan to help to 
km the French forces in Africa. “France is no longer vanquished,”’ 
said; “she is on the road to victory.” Algiers Radio stated that he 
ad accepted proposals by Gen. Catroux under which he and Gen. de 
tulle would preside over a French Executive Committee in turn; 
the Committee itself would have the power to decide all essential 
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matters until France was liberated, and a Provisional Governmey 
selected through the General Councils would then be substituted for it 
A date would also be set for a national election, when all war prisoners 
and workers deported to Germany had returned to France. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

With the exception of hit and run raids on May 7 and during that night 
there was hardly any enemy air activity over the United Kingdom. An 
East Anglian town, stated by the Germans to be Yarmouth, suffere; 
some damage in the day attack, and the casualties included 10 people 
killed. One raider out of the 4 which took part was destroyed. In the 
night attack, when a few aircraft reached the London area and also some 
places on the south coast, no serious damage was done, and 5 of an 
estimated total of only 13 raiders were shot down. 

Very heavy night attacks were made on Duisburg (April 26), Essen 
(April 30) and Dortmund (May 4). At Duisburg some 1,400 tons of 
bombs were dropped, and 17 aircraft lost; at Essen the bombs dropped 
brought the total for that objective up to 10,000 tons, the heaviest 
weignt on any single place in any theatre of war, and 13 aircraft were 
lost; and at Dortmund the largest number of 4-engined ’planes ever 
used dropped many 8,000 Ib. bombs, and 30 aircraft were lost. On the 
night of April 28 the largest mine-laying operation of the war was 
carried out, extending to the Baltic Sea, while Wilhelmshaven was 
bombed, and 23 aircraft were lost. Heavy attacks were made in 
daylight on St. Nazaire (May 1), Ijmuiden factories and power-station 
(May 2 and 3), Thionville railway workshops (May 2), and Antwerp 
aircraft factories (May 4). At St. Nazaire 7 U.S. bombers were lost 
and at Ijmuiden and other targets in Holland 11 bombers and 2 
fighters. 

Intruder patrols and sweeps were also made nearly every day over 
occupied territory in which great damage was done to railway centres, 
rolling-stock, and coastal shipping. During April over 60 goods engines 
were destroyed or badly damaged, 50 trains hit, and 16 railway centres 
in western Germany seriously damaged. Passenger trains wet 
attacked only at night, when they were used only by German troop: 
On May 9 alone 9 engines and 4 aircraft on the ground were heavily 
hit in northern France. Several ships were sunk or set on fire in the 
Channel, and many barges sunk in Holland. On April 29 night 2 large 
vessels were hit’ by torpedoes and left on fire, and several attacks wer 
also made on shipping off Norway. Naval units sank 2 supply ships 
and 2 escort vessels off Ushant on April 28, and sank a patrol vess! 
and left 2 others on fire off Holland on May 1. The loss was announced 
of the Norwegian destroyer Eskdale, the destroyers Beverley a0 
Pakenham, and the submarine Turbulent. 

The Germans reported (April 30) the sinking by U-boats in t¢ 
Atlantic and Mediterranean of 10 ships, and on May 8 stated that " 
April the Navy had sunk 63 ships in the N. Atlantic and hit 18 othes 
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with torpedoes. On May 5.they claimed the sinking by U-boats of 16 
mort hans in 2 convoys. — 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Before the end of April the Russians had air superiority over the 
Taman Peninsula, and their bombers played a large part in smashing 
the Axis offensive which was launched during the week ended April 24. 
The Germans, however, maintained a heavy bombing attack on the 
Russians in the area west of Krasnodar with the object of breaking up 
the concentrations of troops moving on Krymskaya, but in 2 days 

alone (April 27 and 28) lost 116 aircraft, according to the Russian 
report, while the Russians lost 45. Meanwhile further German attempts 
to cross the Donetz north of Chuguyev and near Izyum were defeated. 
On May 2 the Russians stated that a further series of Axis attacks 
north-east of Novorossisk which had been going on for 6 days had now 
petered out, owing to heavy losses, estimated at 7,000 men killed or 
yriously wounded. 

On May 5 Krymskaya was taken, after the Axis defences had been 
broken through on a 16-mile front, while in air fighting heavy losses 
were inflicted, i.e., 54 Axis ’planes destroyed on May 2 and 3 and 55 on 
May 4. A Russian report that day estimated at nearly 600 the number 
of Axis ‘planes destroyed or disabled in the Kuban operations in 5 
weeks. Very heavy fighting continued north-east of Novorossisk, and 
by May 8 the Russians had advanced far enough west from Krymskaya 
tocut the Axis’ main link between the Kuban River and the port. 

The Germans counter-attacked persistently, but, according to the 
Russians, were unable to do more than slow down the process of the 
isolation of Novorossisk and the reduction of the bridgehead in the 
lower Kuban area, though the German reports each day spoke of the 
smashing of all Russian attacks and the destruction of very large num- 
bers of Soviet aircraft, e.g. 44 on April 27 for the loss of 3 German; 
52 on April 28 without loss; 67 on April 29, etc., with no mention of 
losse S. 

Russian figures of aircraft lost were, for week ended May 1, 281 
German and 105 Russian; and for week ended May 8, 930 German and 
235 Russian. The total of 930 was accounted for by the destruction 
or damaging on May 6 of 350 aircraft on the ground in very heavy 
attacks on airfields, attacks which were continued, the next day and 
resulted in 540 Axis ’planes being-destroyed or disabled in 2 days, for 
the loss of 62 Russian. The blows delivered on those 2 days were stated 
to be the heaviest struck by the Soviet Air Force since the war began. 
Un May 9 Red Star stated that in 5 weeks 1,745 Axis aircraft had been 
put out of action. 

Elsewhere a series of raids, in which B.17 aircraft took part, were 
made on Axis troop concentrations and transport behind the front, 
particularly in the Orel and Bryansk sectors, while Kénigsberg was 
bombed on April 28 night and 1 aircraft lost. From May 1 night 
onwards, raids were made for 5 nights running on railway junctions, etc. 
at Gomel, Minsk, Orsha, Bryansk, Dnepropetrovsk, and Krame nchug. 
In addition, Constanza and Yalta were bombed (M: iy 3 night) and 
Kotka, on the Gulf of Finland (May 5 and 6 nights), where the Axis 
were assembling barges with a view to landing troops behind the 
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Russian lines near Leningrad. On May 9 and 10 further raids we 
reported on rail junctions: and roads all along the front, includ 
Poltava, Byelgorod, and Bryansk. 

‘ At sea 4 transports were sunk in the Black Sea, and 1 in the Barent 
Sea. 

The Germans gave the number of Soviet aircraft destroyed in Apr 
as 1,082, and described their own Stukas and bombers as doing gre 
destruction to the Red troops attacking on the Lower Kuban, causin 
a slackening off of the offensive by May 4, though they admitted thy 
evacuation of Krymskaya that day. They claimed to have destroyed 
155 Soviet ‘planes on May 6, 95 on May 7, and 72 on May 8, with tej 
own losses negligible. They also reported the throwing back of enem 
attacks north of Lisichansk and south of Orel on May 8. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

A non-stop air offensive was maintained against airfields and railway 
in southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Pantellaria, and Lampedusa, an 
much destruction done to shipping off the coasts. Bari airfield wa 
heavily bombed on April 26 and the same night by 70 B24 aircraf 
Grosseto airfield, 80 miles north of Rome, was bombed by B17s or 
April 27 night, Naples and Messina on April 28, Taranto and Reggi 
on May 3, Reggio again on May 5 night and on the next day, whe 
very great damage was done, and Palermo on May 9, by over 400 B17s 
Marauders, etc., which dropped on a square mile of the dock area 
times,as many bombs as in any previous raid. In addition frequent 
attacks were made on Marsala, Augusta, Trapani, Syracuse, Empedocle 
Licata, Gela, and other objectives. Malta took a prominent part i 
these operations, in which a total of 60 Axis aircraft were destroyed 
and many.more damaged, not counting those hit on airfields. On May 
5 it was announced that between April 5 and 30 193 transport ‘planes 
mostly J.U.52s, were destroyed in the waters between Tunisia an 
Axis Europe. 

At sea large numbers of ships were sunk or damaged, including 
several destroyers, by both light naval units and by aircraft. On Maj 
1 it was announced that submarines had sunk 1 large and | small 
tanker, 1 large transport, 1 large and 3 small supply ships, 1 large 
motor vessel, and 1 escort vessel. Air attacks on April 3) 
alone sank at léast 7 ships and damaged others, and a Reuter 
telegram of May 4 stated that in April between 150 and 200 ships hai 
been sunk or seriously damaged. 54, including a large cruiser and 3 
destroyers, were seen to sink. Between April 21 and May 2 aircraf 
sank 14 ships, set 20 on fire, and damaged 10 more, and on May 6 
alone air attacks on Sicilian ports resulted in the sinking of 25 vessels. 

The Germans reported (April 30) that 150 landing barges, with escort, 
and 23 cargo ships and tankers had left Gibraltar, going east, and that 
a strong naval force, including the battleships Rodney, Malaya, and 
Renown and 3 aircraft-carriers had also sailed. On May 2 they sal 
20 more ships had arrived, carrying motor launches on deck, and tha 
65 merchantmen were now in the commercial port. 

The Italians announced that at Grosseto a Red Cross hospital and a 
children’s hostel were hit, and claimed the destruction of several 0! 
the raiders there and at Naples, Messina, Syracuse, Palermo, and 
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sewhere. In the Palermo raid on May 9 they stated that 19 were 
not down. They also complained (May 2) that during the previous 
few days large formations of aircraft had attacked hospital ships going 
boand from Tunisia, and had hit one 4 times. On May 4 they announced 
je sinking of a British submarine, with 47 of the crew taken prisoner. 


NORTH AFRICA 

A violent 3-day battle ending with the capture of Longstop Hill on 
April 26 broke the deadlock round Heidous, the Jebel Tanngouch, and 
longstop Hill, resulting in a loosening of the whole Axis defence 
system, a weakening of the whole arch of resistance from Mejez el Bab 
to the north coast. By April 27 the Fighting French from Pont du 
rahs had gained a footing in the western slopes of the Zaghouan hills, 
aid that night the Ist Army captured Jebel Bou Aoukaz, 6 miles east 
of Longstop Hill. Violent Axis counter-attacks next day, however, 
forced the troops back to the Longstop positions, which the enemy 
reported as the defeat of a superior force of Allied tanks, and on April 
% the Germans recaptured Jebel Bou Aoukaz, and next day forced the 
Allies to withdraw from Sidi Abdallah, due east of Mejez. In the south 
French troops, in liaison with the 8th Army, captured Jebels Gemir 
and Geralfa, 9 miles north of Jebibena. 

Further north the U.S. forces took Hill 609 (Jebel Tarhent) 6 miles 
east of Sidi Nsir, on the Mateur road, and due west of Mateur smashed 
two Axis attacks in the Jefna area, on May 1, taking 600 prisoners. 
On May 3 they reached Mateur itself, and pushed on towards Tebourba. 
In the coastal area the French, including the Gouwms, pushed forward, 
taking 500 prisoners, and were within 15 miles of Bizerta by May | and 
9miles by May 4. 

The Axis now risked isolation in the centre, and withdrew from all 
their forward positions from the Mejez-Tebourba road northward to 
the sea. By May 4 the U.S. forces moving south from Mateur were 
within 5 miles of Tebourba, while south of that place the defeat of an 
Axis counter-attack (in which at least 12 out of 17 German tanks were 
knocked out) allowed the British forces to push forward round the 
southern slopes of the Jebel Bou Aoukaz, the hill itself being cleared by 
May 5. In the south the French made further progress towards 
Zaghouan. 

At dawn on May 6 the Ist Army attacked south of the Mejerda 
River and took Massicault, thus reaching the plain of Tunis, while the 
U.S. 2nd Corps moved forward simultaneously on a wide front. The air 
support given to the attack is indicated by the fact that over 2,000 
sorties were flown that day by the Tactical Air Force alone; 17 Axis 
planes were destroyed at their bases, and on May 6 20 were destroyed 
In air combat. 

Both the British and the U.S. troops pushed on rapidly along the 
main road from Massicault, with an air “umbrella’”’ or “carpet” of 
hundreds of ‘planes bombing a front 4 miles wide to a depth of 1,000 
yards, and at 3.40 p.m. on May 7 Tunis was entered, taking the 
vermans there completely by surprise. In the north the Americans 
teached Ferryville at about noon, and at 4.15 entered Bizerta. The 
break through at Massicault, the strongest position in the whole plain 
of Tunis and the pivot of the whole of the Germans’ forward defence 
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of the city, was the decisive action, and to prevent this the German 
threw in 60 tanks, but they were badly mauled and‘had to retire 
Elsewhere Pont du Fahs was taken on May 7, La Goulette, Tebourba, ay, 
Jedeida on May 8, and Zaghouan on May 9. Resistance was described a 
entirely disorganized by that date and the prisoners taken since May 
were estimated at 50,000, and included 6 Divisional Generals. On May: 
also Porto Farina, on the east coast north of Tunis, surrendered, while jy 
the south the French were pushing forward north of the Zaghouan Moun 
tains, and the 8th Army along the coast, taking Reyville and Jeradoy, 
Next day armoured forces pushing on from Tunis broke through strong 
enemy positions at Hammam Lif, and reached Soliman, at the entrance 
of the Cape Bon Peninsula, and then turned south and crossed the ne: 
of it to the east coast. 

Meanwhile both the Navy and the Air Forces were shelling an 
bombing all the small harbours from which the Axis troops might 
attempt to escape, sinking many craft and forcing the surrender 0 
others. On May 6 27 ships were sunk or badly damaged, and 3 des- 
troyers sunk, and in the 48 hours ending 7th midnight 42 vessels were 
sunk and many others hit. As regards air losses great destruction was 
done to grounded aircraft at the principal bases at Alouina, La Goulette, 
and elsewhere, over 100 being found at the first-named alone, but few 
Axis ‘planes were met with over the battle fronts. In the whole cam- 
paign up to May 2 1,655 Axis aircraft were destroyed in the air, for 
the loss of 631 of the Allies. 

By May 10 an effective blockade of the whole coast of the Cape Bon 
Peninsula had been established, while sea and air patrols were main- 
tained almost continuously in and over the waters between Tunisia 
and the Italian islands and mainland. 

The Germans, in admitting the loss of Tunis and Bizerta, stated 
(May 10) that the troops south of Bizerta were fighting to their last 
round of ammunition. They reported raids on Bona and other ports 
up to the end, and claimed the destruction of large numbers of Allied 
tanks, e.g. 193 knocked out between April 20 and 26, and 98 in the 
central sector between April 27 and 30. Commentaries by official 
army spokesmen referred always to the immense Allied superiority 
in numbers of men and of tanks, guns, and aircraft. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The chief development of the American operations was a series of 
almost non-stop air attacks on Kiska Island, which was raided some- 
times as often as 13 times in one day. -This occurred on April 25 and 3), 
while 11 attacks were made on April 26, and 9, 8, 6, and 5 on other dates. 
Attu was also bombed frequently. On May 7 it was announced that ¢ 
base had been established at Amchitka Island, 69 miles from Kiska 
and 150 nearer to it than the existing base at Adak, in the Andreano! 
group. On May 4 it was announced that the Russell Islands, in the 
South Pacific, had been occupied in February. 

On land some progress was made north of Mubo in New Guinea, and 
in Guadalcanal a Japanese patrol.attempting to get away was wiped 
out. The air offensive was maintained, objectives bombed including 
Kahili, Vila, Ballale, Tarawe (Gilbert Islands), Munda, Kolombangara, 
Amboina, Kupang, the Kei Islands, Rekata Bay, Wewak, Mubo, 
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Finschafen, Madang, Babo and other bases in Dutch New Guinea, 
sitions in New Britain, and the Aru Islands. 

On April 28 it was announced that in the previous 2 weeks bombers 
had seriously damaged 90,000 tons of shipping, of which 41,000 tons 
was sunk. On May 4 it was stated that submarines had recently sunk 
9 destroyers, 1 tanker, 2 cargo or supply ships, and 1 transport. It was 
also announced. .(May 7) that in the previous few weeks Japanese 
submarines had sunk 5 ships off the east coast of Australia. Loss of life 
wasnot heavy. In the Malacca Straits a Dutch submarine sank a large 
vessel, off Madang a transport was sunk and a cargo ship set on fire by 
bombers, and off New Georgia Island 3 destroyers were hit by dive- 
bombers. 

The Japanese raided Darwin on May 2, and claimed to have done 
great damage and destroyed 21 Spitfires without loss. Actually 1 bomber 
and 3 fighters were destroyed and 9 fighters damaged, but Spitfire 
losses were heavy, chiefly owing to the weather. The damage done was 
negligible. The Japanese also reported the sinking by a submarine of 
a large tanker, a transport, and a freighter. 


Sino-Japanese War. At the end of April the Japanese offensive on 
the Shansi-Honan border was still in full swing, aimed at getting control 
of the Taihanshan Mountains, but the Chinese reported successful actions 
on the western slopes, defeating the enemy’s attempt to sandwich 
the Chinese in the mountain area. On April 27 the Chinese reported 
that they were attacking Sungfu, in E. Hupeh, on the border of 
Honan. (The Taihanshan Mountains have been described as the key 
to the control of the North China plain.) 

On May 6 the Japanese were reported to be attacking west of Han- 
kow just south of the Yangtze in the so-called Rice Bowl area. They 
landed troops on the south shore of the Tungting Lake and also attacked 
southward from the southernmost part of Hupeh to the north of the 
Lake. Other reports stated that they had reoccupied Fuku Islands, on 
the coast of Fukien between Foochow and Wenchow, and were building 
large airfields near Ichang (on the Yangtze) and elsewhere for opera- 
tions against Chungking. On April 28 they raided an air base at 
Kunming and destroyed a village, but lost 10 aircraft for certain and 
probably 8 more. On May 4 U.S. Liberators heavily bombed Hainan 
Island and the Hanoi-Haiphong area in Indo-China, and on May 8 
attacked airfields near Canton, where they destroyed at least 22 Japan- 
ese ‘planes. Chinese pilots flew some of the U.S. aircraft. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Towards the end of April the Japanese increased their pressure on 
the British positions covering Buthidaung, and by May 6 had reached 
the motor road running from there to Maungdaw at a point only 4 miles 
from Buthidaung. The village was accordingly evacuated, without enemy 
interference, on May 8, a move which resulted in the Japanese extend- 
ing their control northward along both banks of the Mayu River. 
British patrol activity was maintained on the Upper Chindwin, and the 
Allied air forces kept up a daily offensive on Irrawaddy river traffic, 
Akyab villages, troop positions, railway centres and bridges (including 
those at Sintha, Loilaw, and Hpaungzeik, near Kalemyo), Rangoon 
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docks and railway, Shwebo, Tavoy, and other airfields, and railways and 
other objectives at Moulmein, Thazi, Prome, Maymyo, Magwe. 
Sagaing, Pinlebu, and Toungoo, and the Namtu tin mines. Losses of 
aircraft were negligible. 

The Japanese raided an airfield in south-east Bengal on May 2 and 5 
doing some damage. 1 raider was destroyed. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

April 29.—The national convention of the Radical Party approved 
the formation of a “‘democratic union”’ of all parties and groups wishing 
to oppose the Government in the September Elections, and a committee 
was appointed to investigate possibilities. The National Council for 
Argentine Socialism issued a statement congratulating the Radicals, 
and offering to negotiate at once to select candidates for the Elections 
by common agreement. 


AUSTRALIA 

April 29.—Mr. Curtin stated that the fighting services had now 
increased to 800,000, equal to one man in less than 5 of the total male 
population, and the number of volunteers to fight anywhere in the 
world with the fighting services was now more than 400,000. 74 per 
cent of workers in the factories were doing jobs directly connected 
with the war effort, and the number of factory workers making civilian 
goods had been reduced by 65 per cent since the war. 


BERMUDA 


April 29.—The Refugee Conference ended, and an official announce- 
ment was issued stating that the problem had been examined in all its 
aspects, including the position of potential refugees still in the grip of 
the Axis Powers. Agreement had been reached on several recommenda- 
tions which were being forwarded to their Governments, and which 
should lead to the substantial relief of a large number of refugees. 


BOLIVIA 
May 4.—President’s visit to U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


BRAZIL 

May 5.—President Vargas, in a speech to workers, urged tliem to 
support the trade unions as the best method of influencing social, 
economic, and political events. He said it was certain that Brazil 
would continue to increase her war effort where and when necessary, 
and the persistent and silent work of her coastal defence had already 
made a considerable contribution to the United Nations’ war effort. 

President Vargas announced in a decree the annulment of the 
Paraguayan debt, due under the Treaty of Asuncion of 1872. 


BULGARIA 


_ April 29.—Turkish reports stated that German units were arriving 
in Bulgaria and that road signs in German had been erected on roads 
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le: ading from the Danubian ports. Tanks and other war material were 
so being sent for the Bulgarian Army, which had about 17 mobilized 
divis sions, deficient in men and equipment. 

May 3.—Col. Pantev, a former police president, was shot dead in 
Sofia, ‘the victim of a political crime’, according to the German 

yire le SS. 

May 5 Berlin wireless stated that a curfew had been imposed in 
Sofia for 9 di: ivs from May 3 while the police searched for the assailants 
f{ Col Pantev, and that more than 1,000 people had been arrested. 

May 10.—It was learned that 11 public prosecutors had been dis- 
missed by the Germans, on account of their resistance to the “new 
re ler’ 


CANADA 

April 29.—Mr. MacDonald’s statement in London re Canadian war 
effort. (see Great Britain.) 

May 4.—The Navy Minister stated that Allied building of merchant 
ships during the previous 6 months had more than kept pace with 
enemy sinkings, but a more concentrated enemy effort was to be 
expected during the coming months. 

May 7.—The House of Commons approved a proposal by the Finance 
Minister to appropriate $1,000 million to provide munitions, foodstufts, 
ind raw materials for the United Nations. He said that Canada would 
share its war production with the United Nations chiefly on a basis of 
strategic need, and supplies to various countries would be allocated by 
1 board of 5 Cabinet Ministers. These supplies, surplus to Canadian 
requirements, would be provided for the United Nations in a manner 
that would enable various countries to get them even if they could not 
pay for them in Canadian dollars, and included in the term “war 
supplies” were farm produce and raw materials. It was not intended to 
provide supplies only where it was possible to arrange reciprocal aid, 
id it would be regarded as good and sufficient consideration for 
transferring supplies if they were used in the joint war effort. The 
Government wished to avoid piling up huge war debts by selling to the 
Allies on a basis of post-war payments. Canada had previously dealt 
with Britain primarily, but would now deal direct with all countries of 
the United Nations. 

May 10.—The House bf Commons unanimously carried a resolution 
expressing great satisfaction at the Allied victory in N. Africa, 


CHINA 

April 29.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek disclosed in a cable to the Secretary 
of the U.S. Treasury that, following the U.S. raid on Tokyo, Japanese 
troops attacked the coastal areas of China and sk: ughtered all the 
inhabitants of the places where the aircraft had come down. 

May 10.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek telegraphed his congratuli itions to 
Mr. Churchill on the Allied success in Tunisia, and added: “‘May this 
be a lesson to the Axis Powers that might shall not prevail over right” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
A pril 27.—Prague radio broadcast an announcement by the Gestapo 
chief that “with regard to the new inciting speech by the former 
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President, Dr. Benesh, and in accordance with the previous w arning, 
a further number of persons near him were sent to a concentration 
camp”. 


DENMARK 


May 9.—Swedish reports stated that a German court martial in 
Copenhagen had sentenced a Dane to death for repeated sabotage 
against vehicles of the Wehrmacht and industrial plants in 1942. The 
sentence was later changed to life imprisonment to be served in Ger- 
many. It was also learned that the Danish police had received instruc. 
tions to open fire on suspicious characters more freely than hitherto. 


EGYPT 

May 5.—2 hospital ships and a transport left Alexandria for Turkey 
with 2,400 Italian prisoners of war, including 380 officers, who were 
being repatriated. 

May 10.—A meeting of the Middle East Council was held in Cairo, 


EIRE 


May 8.—Mr. de Valera, opening the election campaign in Limerick, 
stressed the need for good relations between Eire and Britain, and 
stated that all quarrels between the two countries had been removed 
except one, which he believed would be solved by good statesmanship. 


FINLAND 


April 29.—Swedish reports stated that the Prime Minister had 
recently assured political leaders that the promise to Germany, dis- 
cussed in the interview between the Foreign Minister and Ribbentrop 
and later endorsed by the Cabinet, included no undertakings beyond 
declining the U.S. offer of help to bring about a separate peace with 
Russia. 

It was announced in Helsinki that Field-Marshal Mannerheim had 
gone on a convalescent visit to Switzerland. 

May 9.—Swedish reports stated that the Trades Union Council had 
presented the Prime Minister with a resolution stating that Finland's 
entry into the war had depended on factors beyond Finnish control, 
and emphasizing the importance of confidence being maintained in the 
Government’s sincere wish to conduct a policy aimed solely at securing 
and preserving their own people’s freedom, and ending the war im- 
mediately the pre-requisite conditions existed. It asked for “convincing 
clarity’ in the official information service, and declared it indispensable 
that good relations should be maintained with Sweden, and that a 
benevolent attitude to Finland be maintained among the Danes and 
Norwegians. A rupture of diplomatic relations with the U.S.A. would 
be considered as “fatal to Finland’. 


FRANCE 

April 26.—The Italian authorities closed the frontier with Switzer- 
land. 

April 27.—All the staff of the Legation in Lisbon except two resigned 
and placed themselves under Gen. Giraud’s orders. The former 
Chargé d’Affaires left for N. Africa. 
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Fighting French H.Q. in London announced the arrival in Britain 
of 5 prominent Frenchmen who had escaped to place themselves at the 
service of Gen. de Gaulle; they were the Minister of Food in the Reynaud 
Cabinet of 1940, the Foreign Under-Secretary in the Blum Cabinet of 
1936, Gen. Suffren, who was recalled from N. Africa by the Vichy 
Government in January 1942 as a “dangerous element’, the secretary 
of the C.G.T., and a member of the board of the French Christian 
frade Unions. 

April 28.—It was learned that agreement had been reached between 
Gens. de Gaulle and Giraud to send a joint mission to represent France 
at the Food Conference in the U.S.A. 

April 30.—Laval’s visit to Hitler. (see Germany.) Vichy radio, 
commenting on the meeting, said that nobody underestimated the 
help which French man-power was. giving to the struggle against 
Bolshevism; France was contributing to the common defence according 
to the means at her disposal, and therefore was certain to participate 
in the reorganization of Europe and to find in it a place which her 
sacrifice had secured. Henceforth the relations between France and 
the Axis were established on such a basis that a favourable develop- 
ment could be expected for France. French home and foreign policies 
must now be co-ordinated, for it was impossible to try to carry out a 
national revolution without having a strong foreign policy. 

May 2.—Marshal Pétain stated in a broadcast that the revival of 
France had begun, though it was at present overshadowed by .the 
ordeal of trial. Hatred was sterile and distructive, and therefore the 
rebuilding of France could only come if Frenchmen followed him 
steadfastly, smashing the lies which aimed at seducing them under a 
new mask. After 30 months of trial and disappointment many workers 
were bitter and had lost courage. “For the past 3 years,” he said, 
“both you and I have been paying for the mistakes of those who 
preceded us and those who duped us. The armistice has put an end to 
the actual fighting, but it has not done away with defeat and has not 
putan end to the war.’’ History would .show that everything had 
been done to protect the workers and to distribute hardships equally. 
The international situation had made it impossible to raise wages, 
and “general immorality’’ had encouraged the black market, but he 
promised larger food rations for the workers. The labour charter was 
coming into being only slowly, but it would make it possible to settle by 
peaceful means the major problems “‘which capitalism never solved, 
and for which Communism put forward an illusory and inhuman 
solution’. 

May 3.—The frontier between Switzerland and Savoy was re-opened. 

May 4.—Gen. de Gaulle stated in London that the presence of new 
arrivals from France was a proof to Fighting France that the road she 
had followed for nearly 3 years was truly recognized as the road to 
salvation by the national instinct. It was known that Fighting France 
was officially-excluded from the Allied enterprise in N. Africa, but 
they immediately and publicly directed all soldiers and civilians in 
sympathy with them in N. Africa to help the Allies “without bothering 
about names or formulas’. The National Committee had many times 
made it known that it was in Algiers that the broad agreements ought 
to be made and consultations held, which were necessary to the 
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establishment of a joint central + eatleiy, and he said he felt ies 
unable to risk taking in a mere téte-a-téte decisions which would have 
a very serious bearing on the destinies of France and the Empire. 
“Every thing is ready for the unity of the Empire to become to-morrow 
an accomplished fact’’, he said. It only remained to consecrate that unity 
and make it fruitful by setting up in Algiers “‘the firm, homogeneous 
and popular power which alone can direct all efforts, with which alone 
foreign nations can temporarily discuss the vital interests common to 
themselves and to our counrry, and which France, captive but alert 
is alone disposed to accept, pending the time when she shall choose her 
real Government’. “‘We are ready to go to Algiers, immediately and 
without delay’’, he concluded. 

May 10.—The German wireless stated that Adm. Estéva had arrived 
in Vichy on May 8, “having stayed at his post until the last moment”. 

It was learned that Gen. Giraud had handed a Note to Gen. Catrouy 
on April 27 in reply to the French National Committee, inviting Gen 
de Gaulle to meet him either at Marrakesh or Biskra, and then, after 
concluding an agreement, to go together to Algiers. He emphasized 
the necessity of complete agreement on the point that the French 
people, once they were liberated, would have to form a Provisional 
Government according to the means provided by law. 


GERMANY 

April 27.—U.S. statement on German plunder of Europe. 
U.S.A.) 

April 28.—Adm. Lutzow stated in a broadcast that though the 
enemy’s forces were spread all over the world they Were in no way as 
strained as was the Axis by its “proud struggle of historic significance: 
against Bolshevism’’, and it was therefore only natural that theirs 
should be the easier lot in N. Africa and the Mediterranean. Thi 
supply route for Britain and America led mainly across the free ocean 
and ended at a coast offering many advantages; the depth was every- 
where sufficient for supply vessels, but did not offer enough manceuvr- 
ability for U-boats. Moreover, U-boats were faced with a ‘plentiful and 
most cleverly handled defence, and the enemy had also most effective 
depth charges and water bombs. Axis supplies, on the other hand, had 
to travel along one single lane, the Straits of Sicily, and enemy sub- 
marines, well protected by coast-based aeroplanes, knew well where to 
seek their prey. Finally, the Axis forces in the Mediterranean were 
having to face almost exclusively “the sea-wise and war-wise British’, 
while the Americans were staying mainly in the Atlantic. 

Ribbentrop stated in the preface to a European Handbook that 
Europe was in the midst of a tremendous struggle for its future, and 
that this fight would be continued until the counter -balance of a strong 
and united Europe once and for all removed the Bolshevist danger ! 
the east, and secured herself from Americanization from the west. 
“At the end of the struggle a new Europe will arise which’ will shape 
life without influence from outside and in which all European peoples 
will find a just and fit place’’, he stated. 

Berlin wireless announced that Hitler had received Pavelitch at his 
H.Q. on April 27 for discussions about “the political and militar) 
situation of the common fight against Bolshevism and the Anglo- 
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American plutocracies’”. The German and Croat Foreign Ministers 
ind Keitel were also present, and Pavelitch expressed “‘the Croat 
nation’s determination to defend the freedom of independent Croatia 
side by side with the Axis and to use all its forces for the complete 
victory of the Powers of the tripartite pact over their common enemies”’ 

April 30.—It was announced that Hitler received Laval on April 29, 
in the presence of Ribbentrop and the Italian Under-Secretary for 
ah Affairs. “It was examined in full impartiality what share 
France must take in the efforts and sacrifices which the Axis Powers 
have taken upon themselves for the reconstruction of the new Europe; 

in the fight against Bolshevism and the Anglo-U.S. plutocracies allied 
with it; and also what advantages for France will result from this 
participation’’, it was stated. “Complete understanding on the ques- 
tions between Germany and Italy on the one hand and France on the 
ther’ was reached. Laval was accompanied by the French Ambas- 
sador: the Italian Ambassador in Berlin and the chief of the European 
department of the Italian Foreign Ministry were also present. 

May 1.—Swiss reports stated that an official report on foreign 
workers in Germany disclosed that French workers had ruined 5,000 
lorries and wasted 300 tons of petrol in 2 months. 

May 2.—Statement by U.S. Assistant Secretary of State on German 
policy of Jewish extermination. (see U.S.A.) 

May 3.—The Labour Front leader stated on the 10th anniversary 
of its foundation that Germany would not rest until the last Jew had 
vanished from Europe. Germany had not wanted the war, Ley said; 
only the Jews wanted it to make profits, and they were responsible for 
ill German misery, unemployment, ay! inflation. “T can assure you 
there will never, never be another Nov. 9’’, he concluded. 

May 5.—Himmler’s visit to Zagreb. a Yugoslavia.) 

Adm. Liitzow stated in a broadcast that the figures for the U-boat 
successes in April were noticeably smaller than those of March, and the 
smaller figures were due to the increased activity during January and 
February, which could not go on indefinitely. Every time a convoy was 
spotted in the Atlantic all available U-boats within a reasonable 
distance were ordered to attack, and as a result a number of U-boats 
iad to return to base for refuelling and overhauling sooner than was 
expected and were not, available during the following period. 

Aircraft based on the coasts both sides of the Atlantic covered a 
ge part of the ocean, but there was still a large gap which they could 
not reach, It had therefore been reported that the enemy would 
onvert many merchant vessels into auxiliary aircraft-carriers to 
escort convoys, but this would take time, and he claimed that the 
myth of the inv vincibility of the aircraft-carrier had been shattered by 

ie sinking of the U.S. carrier Ranger. 

“May 6.—It was learned that several Bishops, including those of 
Berlin, Miinster, and Osnabriick, had been invited to visit the Vatican 
to discuss the reorganization of the Catholic Church in Germany. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that, if the slightest weakness were 

shown in the German solution of the Jewish question, the greatest 
‘anger for the German Reich and for the whole of Europe would ensue. 
Jew ry had wanted the war, and wherever one looked “‘in the camp of 
the enemy, both on the side of the plutocracies and of the Bolshevists”’ 


] 
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the Jews stood behind the leaders as instigators and warmongers. 7) 
extinction of the Jewish race was of historic importance, and could p 
longer be stopped; the day would come when the Jews in the whole 
world would receive the punishment which they were already under 
going in Germany. Times were too serious for naive plans for revenge. 
The Jewish problem was a world problem of the first order, which 
must be solved by the present generation. The Jews desired the defe} 
of the Axis, and therefore it was obvious that they must be cleared at 
home before the Axis could fight the enemy outside. It was the duty 
of the German people to inform the world as to the part played by the 
Jews ini the origins of the war, and thus the most dangerous enemy 9 
mankind would be destroyed. There could be no mercy, and Germans 
could only commiserate with the countless millions in Germany and 
Europe who would be at the mercy of “‘this devilish race”’ if the cam- 
paign were to fail at the end of the war. 

May 7.—The Essener National Zeitung stated that it would take 140 
days and all available transport to cope with all the applications for 
evacuation from the city and added that tens of thousands of bombed: 
out people whose duties compelled them to remain would have to be 
found shelter. 

May 10.—Hitler, in an appeal on the anniversary of the Winter 
Help, stated that the Army in Russia had overcome a crisis which 
would have broken any other army in the world. Heavy demands were 
also being made on the willingness of the home front to make sacrifices 
in its work; the war had been brought to the towns and villages of the 
home front, but its privations and sacrifices were not to be compared 
with the superhuman endurance with which the soldiers had had to 
fight on various fronts. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 27.—Mr. Churchill received Gen. Sikorski. 

April 29.—The High Commissioner in Canada told the press that 
the great majority of the 450,000 in Canada’s active army had beet 
kept back in Britain to be the vanguard of the force invading Europe. 
He said the Canadian Army had grown from a total of 4,500 mea 
before the war, while her Navy, consisting of 15 ships before the war 
now had more than 500 destroyers, corvettes, auxiliary cruisers, and 
other smaller vessels, and her Air Force had increased from 4,()00) men 
before the war to more than 200,000. More than 10,000 ‘planes were 
now in use in Canada as training aircraft in the Empire Air Training 
scheme. Canada was now the fourth largest producer of war supplies 
among the United Nations; her factories were turning out per montl 
50,000 small arms and more than 1 million shells of different sizes 
They had also turned out more than 500,000 military vehicles 

Since the beginning of 1942 her shipyards had iaunched more than 
100 cargo ships of the 10,350-ton type. Only 30 per cent of this produc- 
tion went to equip her own forces, 50 per cent went to the Britis 
fronts, the U.K., and Russia, and the other 20 per cent went to the 
U.S. Forces, Australia, and the Pacific. During 1942 Britain received 
15 per cent of her egg production, 65 per cent of her cheese, 75 per cet! 
of all the inspected pig slaughterings, and the whole catch of salmon 
and herrings, as well as enormous supplies of wheat and flour. Moreove', 
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Parliament had voted money up to $1,000 million in 1942 to furnish 
Britain with supplies as a gift, and they were about to introduce similar 
levislation for further supplies. 

‘Mr. Eden received M. Maisky for a discussion of the Russo-Polish 
situation. 

May 4.—Mr. Eden, in a statement in the House of Commons on 
Russo-Polish relations, said that from the outset the British Govern- 
ment had tried to persuade the Poles and Russians not to allow German 
manceuvres to have .any success, but they had no wish to attribute 
blame for the Soviet-Polish break to anyone except the common enemy, 
and their sole desire was that these differences between them might be 
repaired as swiftly as possible and good relations restored. They were 
working in close collaboration with the U.S. Government, and trusted 
that the statesmanship which had led to the Soviet-Polish Agreement 
of July 30, 1941 would succeed again where it had succeeded before. 
“One thing at least is certain’, he said. “The Germans need indulge 
no hope that their manceuvres will weaken the combined offensive 
of the Allies or the growing resistance of the enslaved populations of 
Europe’. 

The Colonial Office announced that the appointment of unofficial 
members to the Executive Council in Sierra Leone had been approved 
by the Colonial Secretary. 

May 5.—Vice-Adm. King stated that in the previous year and a half 
the Navies of the Allies of the U.S.A. and Britain had grown from 170 
warships, manned by 15,000 officers and men, to 220 ships, manned by 
27,000. The Fighting French now had 49 ships, the Norwegians 53, the 
Dutch 63, the Poles 12, the Greeks 33, the Yugoslavs 3, and the Belgians 
7. There were also some 650 harbour craft in service. 

May 6.—Mr. Eden again received M. Maisky. 

May 7.—Mr. Eden had further discussions with the Polish Premier 
and Foreign Minister. 

May 9.—Mr. Churchill sent a letter to Mr. Andrews on his resignation 
of the Premiership of N. Ireland, stating that during the crisis of 
1940 N. Ireland had given Britain full use of her ports and waters 
and had thus ensured the free working of the Clyde and the Mersey 
and made possible a steady supply of food and weapons from abroad. 

The King sent a message of congratulation to Gen. Eisenhower. on 
the victory in Tunisia. Messages of congratulation were received by 
Mr. Churchill from Marshal Stalin, Gen. Smuts, and the Polish and 
Czech Premiers. 

May 10.—Gen. Devers arrived in London to assume the command 
of the U.S. forces in the European Theatre. 


GREECE 

April 29.—Turkish reports stated that about 3 German divisions 
had been sent through Bulgaria to the coast of Thrace and Macedonia, 
and that a fourth was expected. It was also reported that all the 
Jews in the territory occupied by Bulgarians, including the 70,000 
Jews in Salonika, had been deported to Poland or to labour 
camps. 

May 3.—Istanbul reports stated that unity of action and purpose 
had been attained between the various guerrilla organizations in 
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Greece, and it was decided that the common name of “‘national bands’ 
should be adopted by all Greek partisans. 


HUNGARY 

May 5.—Rome reports stated that the Hungarian Government had 
definitely refused Hitler’s request to raise more troops. 

May 8.—Parliament was prorogued indefinitely. 


INDIA 


April 27.—The Government issued a statement expressing their 
regret and concern at the S. African Bill to restrict the purchase of 
land in Natal by Indians, which was a serious cause of offence to Indians 
everywhere. It was urged that the difficulties could be met without 
restrictive legislation by bringing pressure of public opinion to bear 
upon both purchasers and sellers of property. 

April 28.—The Governor-General issued an ordinance amending the 
clause of the Defence of India Act (held to be invalid by the Federal 
Court) which in effect enacted that no order made in the past under 
rule 26 of the Defence of India rules should be deemed invalid on the 
grounds of the Court’s ruling. 

April 29.—The Momin conference at Delhi, claiming to represent 
over 4 million Moslem depressed classes, supported a scheme of all- 
India federation with the largest measure of autonomy conceded to 
the provinces, including residuary powers. The president characterized 
Pakistan as a stunt and the Moslem League as an organization repre- 
senting capitalists and landlords and negligent of the interests of the 
Moslem _masses. 

May 2.—It was announced that Sir Muhammed Azizul Huque, 
Dr. Khare, and Sir Asoka Kumar Roy had been appointed Members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as Members for Commerce, Indians 
Oversea, and Law respectively. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and Sir 
Sultan Ahmed were appointed Members for Supply and for Information 
and Broadcasting. 

May 4.—The All-India Trade Union Congress at Nagpur rejected « 
resolution urging Gandhi's unconditional release. 


ITALY 


April 29.—Fascist Party orders announced the addition of a new 
article to the Fascist statute, whereby the secretary and vice-secretary 
were to take an oath to Mussolini that they would serve the cause of 
the Fascist revolution with all their strength and if necessary shed 
their blood for it. 

April 30.—Reports reached Turkey of riots in many parts of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and S. Italy. 

May 3.—Gayda, in an article in the Giornale d Italia, called for 
reprisals on captured Allied airmen for alleged Allied ‘“‘low-level 
attacks on civilians’, and also threatened America with bombing. 

May 5.—Rome reports stated that the Government had definitely 
refused Hitler’s request to raise more troops. 

Mussolini said in a speech in Rome that he felt that the people 
were convinced that the “bloody sacrifices of these difficult times will 
be repaid by victory”. The present events in Africa were only a pause 
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mid not an end in the Italian campaign there, for Italians must and 
would return to Africa. “‘Many millions of Italians are to-day suffering 
from ‘the African sickness’ ’’, he said. “All their hopes and fears are 
directed towards going back to Africa and continuing there the historic 
mission which Italy has started on the African continent’. All 
traitors deserved the bullet, he continued. Three demands dominated 
the Italian-people at present: ‘“‘honour the fighters, have contempt for 
the coward, and have bullets for the traitor’. There was only one 
remedy for ‘‘the African sickness’’, a return to Africa, and that would 
be done. 

May 6.—The Secretary of the Fascist Party stated at a meeting of 
senior Fascist officials in Rome that life in the ranks of the party 
would be made impossible for all those who did not comply with what 
was required from a Fascist. The party would be “‘a chosen mass with 
minority spirit’”’ and would become so warlike that cowards would be 
left behind. Referring to the purge which had been going on in party 
ranks, he said that ia an organization of several millions about 10,000 
to 20,000 “unhealthy” individuals was not exceptional. “This is not a 
ightning war’, he added, “‘but a war of resistance which will be won 
by that nation that knows how to strengthen its nerves to resist one 
hour longer than the others... Should we fall, we must fall with 
honour and dignity, so that those who come after us will feel that we 
have done everything in our power to defend our honour”’. 

It was learned that all Italian women and children and non-com- 
batant men had been evacuated to Italy from the Dodecanese, and that 
the civilian officials, and some officers of the army, had been displaced 
by trusted Fascists. All prominent Greeks and Turks suspected of 
inti-Italian feelings were sent to the Greek mainland, and those left in 
the islands were submitted to a ruthless régime of terror. Turkish 
reports stated that the population of Astypalia had revolted recently, 
and had hanged a particularly brutal Italian official. 

May 10.—Moscow Radio announced that Géring had arrived in 
Rome. 

Gayda stated in the Giornale d’Italia that Italy’s defence would be 
much more favourable after the Anglo-Americans had completely 
occupied Tunis, for she would be able to concentrate all her means of 

lefence in her own country, and the enemy would have to cross the sea 
to attack. There would be the possibility of resuming the initiative 
of attack on a large scale, and Italians were more than ever prepared 
lor battle. 


JAPAN 

May 5.—Tokyo radio referred in a broadcast to Germany to reports 
‘from Chungking’, designed to start a conflict between Japan and 
Russia, and stated: ‘“‘As relations between Japan and Russia are based 
on the existing neutrality pact, such intrigues merely reveal the 
originators’ desperate plight.” 

May 6.—Premier’s speech at Manila. (see Philippines.) 


LIBERIA 
May 6.—Mr. W. Tubman, a judge of the Supreme Court, was elected 
President of the Republic. 
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MARTINIQUE 

April 30.—U.S. Note abrogating all informal understandings anj 
recalling Consul-General. (see U.S.A.) 

May 4.—It was learned that Adm. Robert had dispatched a Note 
protesting against the abrogation of the informal understanding which 
had been made with him by the U.S. Government. He said tha; 
judgment passed by the U.S.A. on the French Government was 
unjust, and that history would tell what that Government had bee, 
able to spare the French people. He described the action of the US, 
Government as a blockade and an abusive action of force and power, 

Washington reports stated that on April 5 Adm. Robert had stated 
in a speech that the “neutrality” of the Antilles was the only policy 
which the honour and interests of France could permit and which, 
with due engagements on his part for its strict maintenance, the US.\. 
should accept. He referred to Marshal Pétain as the “‘tabernacle of 
France’’, but said that Gens. de Gaulle and Giraud had become mer- 
cenaries in the pay of the British and Americans. He gave a warning 
against the “insidious, siren voices’ of the American wireless, inviting 
the Antilles to accept the lot of Guiana. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

April 27.—It was learned that not more than 15 per cent of Dutch 
undergraduates had signed a declaration of submission to the Nazi 
administration demanded of them owing to unrest in the universities. 

April 29.—A decree was published by the Germans ordering that 
all men in the armed forces at the time of the capitulation should be 
sent to prisoner-of-war camps. It was stated that they had been freed 
at the time of the capitulation on the understanding that they would 
not act against Germany: in 1942 all officers were sent back to prisoner- 
of-war camps, but that warning had not been sufficient. 

April 30.—The Government in London broadcast a message to tlie 
nation asking the armed forces to disregard the German order and tr 
to make themselves unfindable. 

May 4.—Turkish reports stated that Dutch patriots had kidnapped 
the daughter of Seyss-Inquart and were holding her as a hostage. 

May 6.—It was learned that all universities had been closed since 
most of the students went “‘on strike’ as a protest against the order 
mobilizing them for labour in Germany. 

May 9.—It was learned that martial law had been proclaimed 
throughout the country by the Germans, that severe penalties, 1n- 
cluding death, threatened all who resisted the German plan to deport 
the able-bodied population, and that all Dutchmen between 18 and 
35 had been ordered to report to labour exchanges to be registered. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

April 27.—The Finance Commissioner, in his Budget speech 
announced a revenue surplus of £818,144. Out of £2,500,000, repre 
senting three years’ surpluses, the Government made an interest-free 
loan to Britain, for the duration of the war, of £1,600,000, in addition 
to £300,000 from the sale of Savings Certificates. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 

May 1.—It was announced that Mr. Andrews had resigned from the 
Premiership and that Sir Basil Brooke had been asked to form a 
Government. 

May 6.—Sir B. Brooke announced the composition of his new 
Government, in which Maj. Sinclair was appointed Minister of Finance, 
\r. Lowry for Home Affairs, Mr. Grant, Labour, the Rev. Professor 
Cortev, Education, the Rev. Moore, Agriculture, and Mr. Midgley, 
Public Security. The Prime Minister continued to hold the office of 
\inister of Commerce and Production, and no Deputy Prime Minister 
was appointed. All the members of the new Cabinet were members of 
the Unionist Party except Mr. Midgley. 

May 9.—Mr. Churchill’s message to Mr. Andrews. (see Great Britain.) 


NORWAY 

May 1.—The Quisling Press Directorate forbade the press writing 
or publishing independent reports; all news must come through the 
oficial Quisling News Agency. 

May 3.—2 members of Quisling’s ‘State police’ were found stabbed 
to death in Oslo. 

May 4.—Swedish reports stated that 2 high German occupation 
officials had been assassinated on April 28 at Bergen. 

May 5.—It was learned that at least 50 people in Southern Norway 
had been arrested by the Germans as hostages. 

May 6.—Refugees in Sweden. (see Sweden.) 


PALESTINE 
May 3.—Mr. Casey arrived in Jerusalem from Beirut. 


PARAGUAY 

April 28.—The President left for Brazil to return the visit paid by 
the Brazilian President in 1941. 

May 5.—Brazilian annulment of debt. (see Brazil.) 


THE PHILIPPINES 

May 6.—The Japanese Premier stated, during a visit to Manila, that 
Japanese forces were now in readiness to deal a crushing blow at the 
enemy, and that it was Japan’s conviction that she would “so efiec- 
tively crush America and Britain that they would not again be able 
to extend their baneful tentacles into E. Asia’. He promised indepen- 
dence to the Filipinos if they would co-operate with Japan. 


POLAND 

April 20.—The German Governor-General, Frank, stated at Cracow 
that Hitler’s idea of the New Europe would ensure peaceful, cultural 
self-development, and economic and social security to all nations, and 
also “security to Germans in the General Government, to Poles and 
to Ukrainians...So the Polish nation, rising shuddering from the 
Katyn graves, can imagine that Hitler has appeared as a guarantor of 
its future’. He thanked the workers who had gone to Germany and 
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those who worked in the arms industry, and said everything would be 
done to improve the food situation. 

It was reported that conditions in the prisons and conceitratioy 
camps had somewhat improved. 

April 27.—The Foreign Minister had a discussion with Mr. Edep 
and the American Ambassador in London, and Gen. Sikorski say 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden. 

April 28.—The Government issued a statement in London affirming 
that their policy aiming at a friendly understanding with the U.S.S.R. 
continued to be fully supported by the Polish nation. The Polish 
Government, considering the unity and solidarity of the United Nations 
‘‘to be the corner-stone of future victory’, had been the first to ap- 
proach the Soviet Government with a proposal for a common under. 
standing, and having made the Agreement of July 30, 1941 and the 
understanding of Dec. 4, 1941, they had scrupulously discharged their 
obligations. The Polish people were fighting implacably in Poland and 
outside against the Germans, there had been no Polish Quisling, and 
all collaboration with the Germans had been scorned, so that the 
Government and people had no need to defend themselves from any 
suggestion of contract or understanding with Hitler. 

In their statement of April 17, 1943 the Government had categorically 
denied to Germany the right to abuse the tragedy of the Polish officers 
for her own perfidious schemes, and about the same time a Note was 
sent to the Soviet Ambassador accredited to the Government asking 
for information to help to elucidate the affair. ‘“The Polish Government 
and people look to the future’, it was stated, and therefore they 
appealed “in the name of the solidarity of the United Nations and 
elementary humanity” for the release from the U.S.S.R. of thousands 
of families of the Polish armed forces, who, in view of the German mass 
slaughter, were particularly precious to the Polish people. The Polish 
Army would also require for reinforcements all fighting Polish 
males now on Soviet soil, and they asked for their release, and also 
for the continuation of relief welfare for the mass of Polish citizens 
remaining in the U.S.S.R. 

The statement concluded by denying that the Government had ever 
claimed any Soviet territories, and protested that it was and would 
always be the duty of every Polish Government to defend the rights 
of Poland and of Polish citizens. “The principles for which the United 
Nations are fighting, and also the making of all efforts for st rengthening 
their solidarity in this struggle against the common ‘enemy, remain 
the unchanging basis of the policy of the Polish, Government’, tt 
declared. ! 

Statement of President of Union of Polish Patriots in Russia 
(see U.S.S.R.) | 

April 29.—It was learned that, by order of the Directorate of Civilian 
Resistance, the barracks at the Gdansk Station in Warsaw, built to 
hold Poles seized in street manhunts until they were transported to 
Germany, had been burnt down on April 5. From March 26 to SV 
7 Gestapo agents and 20 German officials had been killed by the 
underground organization. It was also learned that on April 10 the 
German police carried out an inspection of people in Warsaw and 
deported many to an unknown destination, 
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April 30.—The Telegraph Agency announced that the Government 
regarded their appeal to the International Red Cross to investigate 
the graves at Katyn as having lapsed. 

May 2.—The President stated in a broadcast from London on 
Poland’s ; National Day that although victory was assured, the Polish 
nation must still concentrate all its energy for the decisive battle yet 

o be fought. They must exert all their efforts so that the peace would 

sive them not only justice but also the fulfilment of Polish political 
conceptions with regard to the organization of central and E. Europe. 
In aiming at the formation in that area of a strong union of free 
nations, Poland was carrying into effect the conception of her historic 
tradition, for only thus could peace and prosperity be assured. The 
coming period must not be one of new imperialism or of the supremacy 
of great over small nations; it must not be characterized by the triumph 
of might over law, but each nation, within the framework of universal 
security and economic and cultural collaboration, must be allowed to 
ontribute to the general well-being and to draw benefit from this 
ommon source. 

“A strong and just Poland in such a world is the sole aim and the 
pe Programm of all Poles,’”’ he said, and they were determined to 

e by their basic principles. First among these was the continuity 
lal power. The present Government had been formed according 

o the Polish Constitution, its legality could not be questioned, and 
its right to power was not dépendent upon recognition by others but 
was based on Polish law. Unity was another fundamental principle, 
and it must be broadened and deepened. Poland was firmly convinced 

that right was on her side, and her policy would never deviate from the 
defence of the Republic. The post-war solution of world problems 
must be based on the Atlantic Charter to form a Magna Carta Libera- 
tum for all nations. 

Mr. Churchill stated, in a message to celebrate the Polish National 
ay, that Poland had made heavy sacrifices to the common cause of 
the United Nations, but that they would be crowned by the restora- 
tion, to which all the United Nations looked forward, of a great and 
independent Poland. 

May 4.—Gen. Sikorski stated in a broadcast commemorating National 
Day that underground organizations were active in Poland directing the 
defence of the nation, every Polish fist was clenched at the sight of the 
Nazi murderers, and not even the German revelations about the sinister 
tragedy of the Polish officers at Katyn had influenced the nation’s 
implacable stand. Nor would it be altered by the “cunning and per- 

idious wooing’ with which the Germans were suddenly appealing to 
P land, hypocritically offering a relaxation of their yoke. German 
troops had recently burned dow n 10 villages in the Lublin district as 
an act of reprisal for an act of armed self-defence against German 
terrorism there. This was one more act of bestiality which placed an 
unbridgeable abyss between Germans and Poles. 

All Polish soldiers derived their strength from their love of their 
ountry, and any accusation of passivity or of sympathy with the 
Germans was an obvious denial of facts. The masses in Poland knew 
that their Government in London was conscious of its responsibility 
ind that, while it expressed Polish desires and aspirations, it also 
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directed actions. Poland did not represent so great a material force 4: 
the strongest Powers, but she symbolized, as President Roosevelt said 
a mighty moral idea for which the war was indertaken, and which mus 
triumph after victory if all nations, great and small, were to enjoy 
genuine freedom. It would not be without importance for the outcome 
of the war how the Polish population behaved in the rear of the enemy. 
and therefore Polish resistance should be treated as it deserved. 
Poland could not be reproached if, having accepted the challenge of 
Germany’s might, she did not want to sacrifice the same values jn 
favour of one of her allies. Her martyrdom and struggle in the common 
cause should spare her untimely reproaches and make it impossible 
that claims to her lands should be put forward. 

It had always been, and would continue to be, one of the main 
guiding principles of the Polish Government and nation to secure 
friendly relations with the U.S.S.R., and therefore the facts separating 
the two Powers must be removed as soon as possible. Poland therefore 
expected the Soviet authorities to let the tens of thousands of members 
of Polish soldiers’ families leave the U.S.S.R. as soon as possible, 
together with tens of thousands of Polish children and orphans. She 
also asked for the release of men fit to carry arms, and for the continua- 
tion of welfare and relief work for Polish citizens in Russia, deported 
after 1939, until they were able to return to Poland. The solutions of 
these problems might facilitate the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Poland and Russia, but, he concluded, ‘‘there are 
limits to concessions, which no one in the Polish nation will go beyond’. 

May 5.—Stalin’s statement re Russia’s desire to see a strong Poland 
after the war. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Krueger, the German S.S. Group Leader, died as the resultof shooting 
by Polish patriots in Cracow on May 2. 

May 6.—Gen. Sikorski stated in London that Premier Stalin's 
remarks about a strong Poland after the war corresponded to the 
opinion he had expressed during his own visit to Moscow in 
December, 1941. The Germans had been for ages the common and 
implacable enemy of both the Poles and the Russians, and of course 
the Polish nation wanted to continue its friendly relations with Russia 
and base them on an alliance against Germany. In spite of the fact that 
the Polish Ambassador had just left Russia and that there were masses 
of Poles left in Russia without the care and help of their Government, 
the Polish Government was ready to “give a positive answer to any 
Soviet initiative which will coincide with the interests of the Polish 
Republic as defined in our common declaration of Dec. 4, 1941, and in 
my speech of May 4, 1943”. 

May 7.—Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister’s statement. (see U.S.S.X. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement maintaining that the 
evacuation of the Polish Army from the U.S.S.R. should be attributed 
to the Soviet Government. A mutual agreement was reached on 
Aug. 14, 1941, providing for the recruitment of all able-bodied Poles 1 
the army by voluntary enlistment. In the spring of 1942 the Soviet 
authorities suspended this recruitment and reduced the food rations 
to allow for a Polish army of only 44,000 men, when the army then 
numbered over 70,000. About 30,000 officers and men were therefore, 
in agreement with the British Government, evacuated to the Middle 
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y he evacuated troops had received no arms from the Soviet 
yithorities, nor did the troops which remained in the U.S.S.R. for some 
nonths longer receive any arms, in spite of repeated requests, except 
in the case Of one division. ‘By a resolution of June 13, 1942, the Polish 
sovernment had made it clear that it was not by the fault of Poland 
that the effectives of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. had not been 
brought up to the establishment agreed on, and the Polish Govern- 
ment’s desire that a Polish army should fight side by side with the 
Russian army was emphasized. 

The insinuation that representatives of the Polish Government 
charged with organizing and distributing assistance to the Polish 
»pulation deported in 1940-41 to the more distant provinces of Russia 
had acted in Germany’s favour was described as so fantastic that he had 
no intention of answering it. 

May 9.—Formation of Polish division in U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Gen. Sikorski telegraphed congratulations to Mr. Churchill on the 
Allied victory in Tunisia, stating that it showed that unity was the 
basic factor in historical exploits, and that the Poles would therefore 
“do their utmost to keep alive the spirit of solidarity among all the 
United Nations*’. 


PORTUGAL 

April 27.—Resignation of French Legation in favour of Gen. 
Giraud. (see France.) 

April 28.—Dr. Salazar, in a broadcast, on the 15th anniversary of his 


financial control of the country, said he recalled the financial chaos of 
1928, when Portugal was under the threat of bankruptcy, and review- 
ing the national economy, he said “It does not presuppose nor demand 
that the State should absorb private enterprises even when the activi- 
ties of these are essentially public services. We believe in individual 
initiative and we value the great fields of individual action for the 
defence of human liberty itself’. He explained that national economy 
was not necessarily self-sufficient, and did not exclusively favour 
ational capital or labour against foreign capital or labour, “‘which we 
accept for its sincere adherence to the principles of international 
wllaboration”. In the previous crisis the great so-called free nations 
ad restricted foreign labour, forbidden the circulation of capital, and 
blocked credits, yet, he said, ‘‘we still—almost a lost island in this sea 
i restrictions’’—maintained free imports, exchange, and circulation 
i capital. All the economic factors within the Portuguese nation 
should be integrated in a national economy, and in the light of these 
rinciples, recent law gave Portuguese capital a chance to play its 
proper part. 

After recalling how they had tried to escape the dangers of Socialism 
and Communism by means of corporations, he referred to foreign 
policy and said “Our neutrality was not unconditional, naturally, in 
Mew of the higher interests of the country and the English alliance, 
Which, even in these dark and difficult times, we loyally reaffirm’. 
the position was particularly delicate because Brazil and Britain, to 
which Portugal was bound by ties of political comradeship and affec- 
tion, were involved in the war. ‘We are not directly engaged in the 
struggle, but we are in the war like the rest’’, he concluded. 
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RUMANIA 

April 28.—Turkish reports stated that a new Movement for Nation; 
Deliverance, aiming at rousing the people against the Germans ap 
Antonescu and at re-establishing national freedom and independence 
had recently issued an appeal to students in Bucarest, giving details y 
a fight which took place in Temesvar between the population and mem 
bers of the local German minority. The appeal invited students ; 
strike wherever possible “at the fat necks of the Germans, fatten 
with Rumanian bread’, and to prepare for liberation of the country 


SOUTH AFRICA 
April 27.—Statement by Government of India on Land Act. (s 
India.) 


SPAIN 


May 4.—Gen. Franco stated at a Falangist ceremony at Huel 
that there were three systems by which nations could be ruled. Th 
liberal system left people free to kill each other, and Spaniards did not 
agree with its freedom, nor with its equality. The individual freedon 
of the press was only at the service of those in power, freedom o 
speech was always controlled and banned by those who administere 
it, freedom of thought was also refused by the monstrous coalition 0 
the propaganda undertakings at the-service of Jewry’s capital, an 
equality was denied by nature itself. The liberal régime was one | 
exploitation and injustice; slavery, which had disappeared thanks t 
the Catholic and Christian faith, had taken on a new form under 
capitalism, which dealt with men as though they were chattels. 

Marxism, which established the annihilation of individuals, offered 
an even worse slavery than the liberal régime. The State itself was the 
employer, the capitalist, and the policeman, and one could not visualize 
anything more materially monstrous in the hands of greater selfishness, 
There had never been in the world a greater moral debasement or 
misery of the human being than in the Russian steppes, where men did 
not have even what animals possessed in other countries. All goods 
and wealth had been taken from them, to prepare the arsenal for ¢! 
establishment of the régime of ignominy and oppression over 
European nations. 

There was however another system, born from Christian morality 
and Spanish tradition, which had been adopted by modern Spain. In 
this régime the State, which was indifferent to men’s destinies, «is- 
appeared, together with exploitation and oppression of men by =_ 
men, and so did the police State. The municipality, the family, whicl 
was the humane and natural organization for the individual, and the 
syndicate, which offered most scope to Spaniards in the present cot 
plexity of industry, were the bases of this régime. It was based 0” 
freedom, because it assumed that men were only free when their need Is 
had been provided for, and on equality, in the sense that the State, 
helping all its men, put them in positions to earn a living and to reach 
those posts which were within range of their abilities. 

May 7.—Gen. Franco told the Seville garrison that Spain’s interest 
in the W. Mediterranean was the reason for her non- belligere ncy in the 

war, and that this meant neither intervention nor withdrawal from | 
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truggle. She was paying close attention to everything which might 
jiect her frontiers and territorial waters, and he had ordered her 
.rmed forces to be equipped with the best possible material. 

May 9.—Gen. Franco stated at a Falangist meeting at Almeria that 
t was folly for the belligerents to delay making peace. At a time when 
he world was bathed in a sea of blood and hatred, Spain raised her 
voice in unison with that of the Pope in appealing to the conscience of 
he nations. The time had come when people should think of peace; a 
dead end had been reached and none of the belligerents had strength 
enough to destroy the other. Victories would doubtless be won at the 
ost of great sacrifices, but sooner or later would be established a time 
of equilibrium. When that time came the warring nations would have 

face What they refused to recognize now. When the morale of coun- 
tries had been destroyed the masses, in desperation, would demand 
that those who had prolonged the tragedy should bring it to an end 
and establish peace and justice. It was folly to defer peace, because 
behind the facade was scunething worse—Communism, which had been 
wing the seeds of hatred for 25 years. Russian barbarism was await- 

g its prey; it was the enemy of Europe, the negation of her civiliza- 
tion, and the destruction of all that was dear and precious. He con- 
cduded by saying that the gathering at Almeria was an example to the 
world “of Spain’s internal strength and her good sense, as she stood 
serene, united, and strong to fight against all tempests”’ 


SWEDEN 

April 28.—The naval authorities announced that the German 
minefield recently discovered inside Swedish territorial waters included 
everal mines of quite recent date, all anchored at about 80 ft. below 
the surface. 

April 30.—A protest was sent to the Soviet Government after the 
discovery that bombs dropped near the naval base at Karlskrona on 
\pril 28 were Russian; a protest was also sent to London against the 
respassing of British planes over Swedish territory the same night. 

May 1.—The Prime Minister reiterated in a May Day speech the 
assurance that in the event of Sweden being attacked any order to 
ease resistance would be false. Sweden was not at present subjected 
dany attack, but, he added, “‘the closer we come to a decision in the 
var the more we must count on surprise and changes’, and therefore 
he nation must not relax its vigilance. He said that decisions arising 
ut of the country’s determination to keep out of the war had been 
taken with cool judgment of all factors; adding, “I do not want to 
liscuss publicly the extent to which the premises of our judgments 
lave changed”’ 

My 6.—It was stated in Parliament that between 100 and 400 
orwegians had escaped every week to Sweden in the previous 6 
honths, and that at the end of February there were 11,691 Norwegian 
refugees in Sweden. 

May 7.—The Foreign Minister stated that the agreement with 
rermany allowing unarmed soldiers passage to and from Norway 
ked a time clause and could therefore be cancelled without notice. 
It provided for the passage of equal numbers in each direction and thus 
Prevented the Germans from increasing their forces in Norway by this 
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route, and with the exception of one German division which crossed ty 
Finland from Norway at the outbreak of the German-Russian war 
Sweden had repeatedly refused German proposals which did not fulf 
the conditions that the soldiers must be unarmed and must not be sen} 
to an active front. After the occupation of Norway an agreement had 
been made with Britain leasing 600,000 tons of ships outside the 
Skagerrak blockade to Britain, providing only that they must not be 
used for the transport of troops or war material. 

With regard to Sweden’s policy of neutrality, he said that every 
neutral State must in practice form its own policy. Opportunisy 
should be condemned if it meant a vacillating policy founded on lack 
of firmness, but the policy of disregarding an actual situation at a given 
moment, and following only accepted doctrine, was sheer madness in 
existing circumstances. 


TANGIER 
May & 
for sterling at 58 pesetas. (The normal local rate was 42.) 


TURKEY 


April 29.—It was officially stated in Ankara that British and US. 
airmen interned in Turkey were shortly to be released, together with 
all Axis airmen. It was reported that Russian and French airmen 
were also to be released. 

April 30.—6 British and 16 U.S. airmen left for Cairo on release 

May 9.—A further exchange of 400 Italian sick and wounded and 
1,200 protected personnel and 100 British sick and wounded and 30) 
protected personnel was completed at Smyrna. 


U.S.A. 


April 27.—The Navy Department announced that there was no 
great difference between the Navy and the Truman Committees 
figures for shipping losses in 1942 in terms of gross tonnage, the net 
loss in gross tons being something over 1 million tons. These figures 
however, did not include new construction by all the Allied nations, 
though they did include all losses. Since the war began submarines 
alone accounted for slightly over 50 per cent of all merchantmen sunk 
by both sides. 

The Board of Economic Warfare issued a report estimating that b) 
the end of 1941 German plunder of Europe amounted to ai least 
£9,000 million, and since that time the scale had increased. The value 
of the public property taken from Poland was estimated at {72) 
million, of which the port of Gdynia accounted for £100 million, the 
State steelworks £80 million, and the State forests some £50 million 
From France Germany acquired steel scrap to cover normal Germal 
exports for 3} years, plus 14 million tons of oil reserves, 42,000 tons 0! 
war copper, 27,000 tons of zinc, 19,000 tons of lead, and amounts of 
tin, nickel, and quicksilver; also food, clothing, leather, silk, etc. Mor 
than £370 million worth of military equipment came from Czech 
slovakia, including 1 million rifles, 158,000 machine-guns, 1,5) 
aeroplanes, 3,000 field-guns and mine-throwers, and 1,080 milion 
rounds of rifle and 3 million rounds of artillery ammunition Stocks 0! 
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rubber, sugar, copra, and other foods and materials were taken from 
the Low Countries and Norway. Railway equipment and rolling stock 
were also confiscated from nearly all the countries. 

Private property was also acquired by confiscation, forced sale at 
fixed prices, and the transfer of industrials and assets controlled by 
central banks and insurance companies. An office of trusteeship, formed 
to take over Polish property, within a year expropriated 294 large, 
9(00 medium, and 76,000 small industrial works, and 9,120 large and 
112,000 small trading firms. “Occupation costs’’ had also been set 
at arbitrary sums, thus representing a deliberate policy of looting. The 
total costs of occupation from all the occupied countries were estimated 
at from £1,700 million to £2,000 million a year. 

April 28.—The Chairman of the Maritime Commission denied the 
Nazi claim that U-boats had sunk 30,400,000 gross tons of Allied 
merchant shipping. He affirmed Mr. Churchill’s recent statement that 
the United Nations had greater merchant tonnage in service at present 
than a year previously, but said they were still “definitely short of 
ships’. There were more than 30 shipyards with more than 250 ways 
producing big ocean-going merchant ships in the U.S.A., together with 
about 40 other yards producing other types of auxiliary craft. 

The War Labour Board issued a statement accusing the United 
Mineworkers of declining to co-operate in the Board’s attempts to 
settle the coal dispute, and handed the dispute over to President 
Roosevelt for action, since strikes had broken out which were “‘inter- 
rupting the production of coal that is so essential to the war effort’’. 

The Man-power Commission stated that the entire working force of 
the nation would be “‘stabilized’”’ in existing jobs within 24 hours. 

The C.-in-C. of the Navy told the U.S. Chamber of Commerce .that 
he thought the submarine menace in the Atlantic should be under 
control within the next 4 to 6 months, when U.S. shipping losses 
should have been reduced to such an extent that “we can stand them 
and still expand our war effort oversea”. He said there was plenty of 
evidence that the Japanese were getting short of shipping, and that the 
expansion of their forces had been checked. 

_ Gens. Stilwell and Chennault, commanding the U.S. ground and air 
lorces respectively in China and Burma, arrived in Washington. 

April 29.—The Chamber of Commerce adopted by 34 votes to 11 
a resolution approving the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Senator George stated at the annual dinner that the 
private enterprise system in industry could only hope to survive after 
the war if it could provide “fairly constant post-war employment for 
95 million people”. ‘‘Let it be clearly understood’’, he said, “that 
Government responsibility in the economic field will increase rather 
than decline in the post-war period; that Government control will be 
exerted as it has not been exerted in the past—to correct abuses in 
our highly complex economic system. The private enterprise system 
isnot at an end, but, above all, human values must be conserved’. 

The State Department announced that a joint committee had been 
appointed to study economic relations with Mexico, particularly the 
disturbances in the balance of international payments and the situation 
in Mexico resultipg from the war. ‘ 

The Assistant-Secretary of State said in a speech in New York that 
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the only solution of post-war problems. was one which provided more 
production everywhere for the needs of mankind, more employment 
and trade, and better living standards, and that only joint inter. 
national action could bring this about. At the end of the war yas 
areas would need goods of all kinds, particularly productive equipment 
for industry and agriculture, and would need to buy more than they 
could sell. On the other hand, the U.S.A. and a few other countries 
would have a vast productive plant and millions of workers released 
from war production, and therefore the U.S.A. could and would need 
to be a capital-exporting nation. But she could not get a return upon 
this capital unless she joined actively in the restoration of international 
trade. 

The Under-Secretary of the Treasury stated that the second war 
loan of $13,000 million had been over-subscribed. 

President Roosevelt told the press that he had sent a telegram to the 
president and secretary of the United Mine Workers stating that the 
strikes in the coal industry were a clear violation of the ‘‘no strike” 
pledge and were strikes not against the employers but against the 
Government, and a direct interference with the prosecution of the war. 
A continuance of the spread of such strikes would have the same 
effect on the course of the war as a crippling defeat in the field, and he 
appealed to the miners to resume work immediately and submit their 
case to the War Labour Board. He announced that if work in the 
mines was not resumed by 10 a.m. on May 1 he would use all the power 
vested in him as President and C.-in-C. ‘‘to protect the national 
interest and prevent further interference with the successful prosecution 
of the war’. 

Replying to questions concerning his recent tour of army camps and 
war ‘plants, he said that the Army was not yet big enough and more 
men might be needed than was already envisaged. Factories were now 
manned 50 per cent by women, and 65 per cent of the new workers 
_ going into them were women. 

- April 30.—Mr. Hull told the press that a Note had been delivered 
on April 26 from his Government to Adm. Robert, the C.-in-C. in 
Martinique, abrogating ‘‘any informal understanding with respect to 
the French Antilles, based upon past discussions and conditions’, and 
stating that those discussions could not “serve as a basis for either 
present or future relations with the French Antilles’. He said the 
U.S. Government had done everything possible to collaborate with 
Adm. Robert, and it had been hoped that Frenchmen in the Antilles 
would recognize that Vichy was a pro-Hitler organism, but this had not 
come to pass. The Note stated that the U.S. Government did not 
recognize Vichy, “nor will it recognize or negotiate with any French 
representative in the Antilles who remains subservient-to, or maintalls 
contact with, the Vichy régime”. The U.S. Consul-General in Fort de 
France was ordered to return home, leaving affairs in the charge of @ 
Consular Officer, who would only be authorized to look after U.. 
interests and:not to enter into. any political negotiations. 

The Lend-Lease Administrator:-told the Senate Special Silver 
Committee that it was proposed to furnish under Lend-Lease 3,075, 
oz. of silver to Britain, to satisfy urgent needs for industrial purposes 
and for coinage. By June 1 Britain would have exhausted her silve 
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supplies completely, and supplies from India had dried up owing to 
increased domestic demands for war activity and for the payment of 
troops. Britain required in all for the first half of 1943 an additional 
5 million oz. of silver, one-third for industrial purposes and two-thirds 
for coinage. The acquisition of Mexican silver by Britain would strain 
the U.S. war economy, which was dependent on the maximum quantity 
of silver that could be produced in Mexico. Therefore it was proposed 
to lend-lease about 3 million oz. of so-called ‘free Treasury silver”’, 
to be repaid at the end of the war. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated that the French warships at 
Martinique were immobilized about a year previously; certain essential 
parts had been sent to Casablanca and were now in U.S. hands. There 
were 6 tankers and 2 cargo boats there, apart from the warships. 

Mr. John L. Lewis replied to President Roosevelt’s telegram by a 
letter demanding a continuance of negotiations through collective 
bargaining. It was adopted by the United Mine Workers’ international 
policy committee, who accused the W.L.B. of having pre-judged the 
miners’ case and the coalowners of having wilfully blocked the making 
of an agreement. 

May 1.—The Lend-Lease Administrator issued a statement that total 
lend-lease from March 11, 1941 to April 1, 1943 amounted to 
$10,319,518,000; and reverse lend-lease to the U.S.A. and aid rendered to 
each other by members of the United Nations was “entirely com- 
parable’ to that rendered by the U.S.A., he said. Aircraft made the 
largest single category of lend-lease transfers, totalling $1,405,744,000 
to April 1; and the Soviet Union received more than any other theatre 
of war. 

Justice Roberts of the Supreme Court, at a dinner of the U.S. 
Society of International Law, advocated the establishment of a “‘supra- 
national Government”’ with a representative assembly, an executive, 
an independent police, and “‘a judiciary to which disputes between 
the citizens and the supra-national Government, between citizens and 
any nation or party to that Government, and between nations, must 
be submitted for adjudication’. 

The total for the second War Loan, with several subscriptions still to 
be recorded, was announced to be $16,904 million. 

May 2.—The Assistant Secretary of State stated in Washington 
that there was no doubt that the German Reich, by deliberate policy 
and detailed organization, had undertaken the extermination of the 
Jews from Europe, and that such a policy could not have been con- 
ceived, organized, and carried out without at least the ‘‘tacit acquies- 
cence’ of a large part of the German people. For the first time in 
modern history a supposedly civilized nation was carrying out a pro- 

. gramme of national murder, and this guilt, now generalized throughout 
the German people, must constitute one of the basic considerations in 
dealing with the German people in the hour of their final defeat. The 
so-called satellite States must share their responsibility, too. It was no 
secret that groups in certain of these States had been trying to contact 
the United Nations to obtain easier terms when the Axis: collapsed. 
There were groups in Germany at present capable of putting a stop to 
this criminal degeneracy; the German Army held itself apart from 
the Nazi canaille, yet part of it actively took part in the massacres and 
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the rest did nothing to stop them. The greatest contribution of western 
civilization was its insistence that every human being was precious 
and therefore, he said, ‘‘we must make sure that no nameless child jy 
the lime pits near Riga or Lublin will be forgotten’. 

Mr. John L. Lewis announced in New York that he had reached 
agreement with the Solid Fuels Administrator for the return to work 
of 530,000 members of the United Mine Workers for 15 days, during 
which period new wage contracts would be worked out. 


May 3.—The President of the C.I.O. reiterated at Oakland his 
pledge that there would be no strikes during the war by C.1.0. Unions 

M. Chautemps, deputy Premier of France at the time of the Armis- 
tice, stated in a letter to the New York Times that Pétain had arranged 
for him to transfer the French Government to N. Africa in June 1940, 
and that Darlan had supported the plan, but that violent intervention 
by Laval had prevented it. 

Mr. Nelson stated in his monthly report that though U.S. munitions 
production for the first quarter of 1943 was only 18 per cent of the 
schedule for the year, aeroplane and shipping output in March had 
reached a record of 6,200 aeroplanes, with more than 100 Liberty ships 
a month. Top capacity in steel production was being reached, owing 
to the limited quantities of steel, and shortages of man power were also 
retarding production. Heavy bomber production passed the 500 a 
month mark for the first time. In the first quarter of 1943 almost 18,000 
artillery pieces, including more than 7,000 A.A. guns and more than 
8,000 anti-tank guns, were produced, together with about 235,000 
machine guns and more than 1 million rifles and sub-machine guns. 
In March 5 merchant ships a day were delivered, and total output of 
merchant ships in that month was 1,488,000 deadweight tons. 

May 4.—The President of Bolivia arrived at Miami. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that Allied sinkings in 
April were low compared with March, and that there had been more 
attacks in April. Excluding landing craft, he said the number of new 
vessels of all classes completed during the first four months of 1943 
was equivalent to a 25 per cent increase in the numerical strength of 
the Navy and its auxiliaries on Jan. 1, and for the first time the monthly 
number of combat aircraft delivered to the Navy had reached four 
figures in April. 

Adm. Robert’s Note of protest. (see Martinique.) 

The Coal Mines Administrator ordered a 6-day week throughout the 
industry. He told the press that he was operating as custodian of the 
mines, not as an owner, and that all negotiations for a new contract 
would be between the owners and the miners, subject to any juris 
diction which the War Labour Board might have. 


Gen. Andrews, Commanding General in the European Theatre of 
Operations, was killed in an aeroplane accident in Iceland. 


“May 5.—The Senate, by 63 votes to 16, passed the Connally Bill, 
empowering the Government to seize and operate war plants and mines 
where strikes occurred. 

The Lend-Lease Administrator stated that America had sent to 
Russia several thousand aircraft, tens of thousands of trucks, jeeps, 
and other military vehicles, and more than 1 million tons of food. 
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The head of the Office of War seitnbehiabhcis stated that Allied merchant 
shipping losses in April were less than half those in March. 


May 6.—The fact-finding panel of the War Labour Board began its 
consideration of the coal industry dispute; no representatives of the 
United Mine Workers were present. 

Gen. Devers, chief of the armoured force, was appointed Commander 
in the European Theatre in succession to Gen. Andrews. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
submitted its report to Congress, asking for a continuation of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for three years in the interest of 
“unity in the war effort, of a secure peace hereafter, and of U.S. 
prosperity’. It urged the approval of this recommendation by as large 
a vote of both parties as possible, so that the Allies might be assured 
that international co-operation in post-war reconstruction would not 
be “a party matter’. 

The President of Bolivia, addressing Congress, said that it ought to 
be the duty of all legislators of the western hemisphere to establish an 
American inter-parliamentary union for strengthening the social, 
economic, and political ties of the American republics. 


May 7.—President Roosevelt told the press that he now considered 
the coalminers to be employees of the Government. 1,400 employees 
of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation mine in Pittsburgh went 
on strike in protest against the Corporation’s attempt to levy a $5 fine 
against the participants in the recent strike. 

Gen. Edwards was appointed Acting Chief of Staff, European Theatre 
of Operations, in succession to Gen. Barth. 

President Roosevelt told the press that Mr. Davies, the former 
Ambassador to Moscow, would shortly leave for Moscow. 

The Spanish Ambassador told the press that “‘every day Spain 
becomes more decided to keep out of the war’’. 

May 8.—Mr. Welles stated at Toledo, Ohio, that “the achievement 

{ freedom from economic aggression is an integral and essential part 
of the task to which humanity must dedicate its collective wisdom and 
endeavour—the creation of an enduring peace when the war is won’’. 
He said the decision to be made on the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was “‘of crucial importance’’, and he believed that nothing 
would be more costly than to avoid taking at present steps to insure 
against the future evils of international economic aggression. If 
America repudiated the doctrine of economic non-aggression, every 
other country would do the same. The fullest international co-opera 
tion in all fields was essential if peace was to be maintained, and the 
U.S.A. must assume its full share of responsibility in the creation of a 
world which would be free from the fear and the consequences of 
economic aggression. If the U.S.A. repudiated the Trade Agreements 
Act and thus repudiated the idea of economic non-aggression it would 
lave destroyed the stuff of which peace was made and struck a heavy 
blow at the hopes of creating a just, workable, and lasting peace. 


May 9.—31 German aliens were arrested in the New York area. 


May 10.—President Roosevelt telegraphed congratulations to Gen. 
Eisenhower and Gen. Alexander. A telegram was also sent to Gen. 
Giraud, stating that the Allied success in Tunisia was “the beginning 
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of the day when the United Nations, working in concert, will restore 
France to its people’. 

_ Lord Halifax stated at a joint meeting in Chicago of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Council of Foreign Relations that more than g 
million of Poland’s peace-time population of 35 million had suffered 
“barbarous punishment or death’, and that “whereas 150,000 Poles 
fell in actual fighting, probably about 400,000 and 1} million Polis) 
Jews have since died by execution or maltreatment” and “that 2 
million Poles have been sent to forced labour in Germany, 3 million 
more driven from their homes, and 1 million are in concentration camps 
or prison”. The time would surely come, however, when Poland would 
again take her rightful place amongst the free nations of the world, 
“That is not merely an act of justice we owe to Poland,’’ he said, 
“it is also a duty we owe to the cause of peace. . . . We can hope for no 
secure or settled peace until Poland has been reborn.” 

Therefore the rift between Poland and Russia was to be deplored, 
and the British-and U.S. Governments were making great efforts tc 
restore friendly relations. For the previous year Goebbels had been 
working overtime to disturb the unity of the United Nations, and this 
latest tale appeared at a most convenient moment for the Nazis, and 
came straight from Dr. Goebbels. “On all his past form and present 
performance I think that we ought to be able to assess its value pretty 
well,” he said. 

Speaking of Mr. Churchill’s foresight, he said that even in June, 
1940, he had already begun to develop a strategic plan for victory, 
which was to “strengthen and secure our position in the whole of the 
Middle East, so that, when the time came, we might strike at some 
selected point on the long Mediterranean coastline of Europe’. In 
what seemed to many an almost insane act of optimism, Mr. Churchill 
sent in 1940 the only armoured division the British had to the Middle 
East; it proved to be the highest wisdom, for it helped to beat back the 
Italian attack and begin the series of operations leading finally to the 
capture of Tunis and Bizerta. | 

Mr. Hull stated, with regard to Gen. Franco’s speech, that the sole 
object of the United Nations was the unconditional surrender of the Ax. 


U.S.S.R. 


April 28.—Polish Government’s statement re relations. (see Poland.) 

The chairman of the Union of Polish Patriots stated in Jzvestia that 
the Polish Government in London had never received a popular 
mandate and did not have ‘‘the full support of free Poles whose high 
hopes in their army were dashed when it quitted the Soviet Union 1 
1942, and whose democratic ideals it discourages”. Its policy was 
aimed at causing a rift between Britain and the U.S.A. and Russia. 
It represented neither the Polish people’s will nor their aspirations, 
and was a band of intriguers. The article accused the representatives 
in the U.S.S.R. of this Government of systematically stealing the 
money, food; and clothes sent as’relief by Britain, the U.S.A., and the 
Soviet, and stated that the Government had robbed the Polish Army 
of the chance of fighting in Russia by leading it into Iran. A 5-poitt 
declaration was drawn up, that (1) the Sikorski Government never 
represented the Polish people, (2) it had made its main objective © 
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bargain for territory in the east, and not for Polish land in the west 
and on the Baltic which had been seized by the Germans, (3) it had 
silenced all truly democratic and progressively patriotic elements, . 
4) it had forced Polish soldiers, eager to fight, into inactivity, theugh 
the people realized that the fate of Poland was being decided on the 
Russian front, (5) by its dealings with enemy Governments it had been 
completely compromised in the eyes of all the enemies of Hitler. 

April 29.—The Polish Ambassador and his staff left Moscow for 
Kuibyshev. Pravda published an article accusing the great Polish 
landowners of the W. Ukraine, White Russia, and the Lithuanian . 
territories of supporting a campaign by Polish emigrés for the restitu- 
tion of Poland’s pre-war frontiers. These magnates owned a dispro- 
portionate amount of territory in non-Polish lands, it was stated, and 
exercised a wide control through the land-mortgage bank, and influenced 
the Government through their representatives. These influences made 
successive Polish Governments look to an expansion eastward as prefer- 
able to opposing German pretensions on the Western frontier. The repre- 
sentatives of these Polish Governments were playing the German game, 
and others outside Poland were still pursuing anti-Soviet aims by 
seeking to gain the ears of the British and U.S. Governments. 

April 30.—M. Stalin issued an Order of the Day for May Day 
describing the serious deterioration of the Axis position as a result of 
simultaneous .Allied blows from east and west; at the time of the 
German failure to stage a “‘Stalingrad’”’ for the Red Army near Kharkov 
the British swept through Libya and Tripolitania and advanced into 
Tunisia, while the British and Americans delivered devastating blows 
on Germany and Italy fromthe air. All this had shaken the very 
foundations of Hitler’s war machine and created the necessary condi- 
tions for his defeat. Germany was passing through a crisis, as had been 
shown by her being compelled to abandon the original idea of a Blttz- 
krieg. The Germans now boasted not of being about to carry out or 
having carried out a Blitz offensive but rather of having successfully 
avoided the enveloping blow of British troops in N. Africa and encircle- 
ment by the Russians near Demyansk. This showed that the Hitlerite 
strategists had nothing more to boast about. 

To judge by foreign press comments it would seem that Germany 
wanted to make peace with Britain and America on condition that they 
abandoned the U.S.S.R., or vice versa. ‘‘The German imperialists 
have the impudence to judge the Allies by their own standards, 
hoping that one of the allies at least might be caught in the trap,’’ he 
said. This only meant that they were passing through a difficult crisis. 
What kind of peace could be expected from the German imperialist 
robbers who had covered Europe with gallows? It was clear that only a 
omplete defeat of the Hitlerite army and the unconditional surrender 
of Germany would bring peace to Europe. The German-Italian camp 
was on the verge of catastrophe. This did not mean they had been 
defeated, and it would be naive to think the catastrophe would come 
of itself; 2 or 3 more powerful blows from west and east were needed 
to make the catastrophe a fact, and, therefore the people of the Soviet 
Union and their allies must mobilize all their resources. 

May 4.—The British Ambassador had a discussion with M. Molotov 
regarding the Soviet-Polish breach. 
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May 5.—M. Stalin stated in a personal letter for the British press 
that his Government wished to see established after the war a strong, 
‘ independent Poland, whose relations with the U.S.S.R. would be based 
on solid good neighbourliness and mutual respect, or, if the Poles 
wished, on an alliance for mutual assistance directed against the 
common enemy, Germany. 

May 7.—The deputy Foreign Minister told British and U.S. pressmen 
that the Polish Government had “provoked the Soviet suspension of 
diplomatic relations under the influence of the pro-Hitler elements 
within it and within the Polish press’. Polish officials, press, and 
wireless continued to circulate false statements about Soviet-Polish 
relations. Allegations that the Soviet authorities were hindering the 
departure from the U.S.S.R. of Polish subjects were false. The agree- 
ment of July 30 and the declaration of Dec. 4, 1941 set before the two 
Governments the task of creating a Polish army to fight with the Rus- 
sian Army; the Soviet Government had done all that was necessary to 
accomplish this, but the Polish Government had not wished to dispatch 
its divisions to the Soviet-German front, and withdrew its army units 
from the U.S.S.R. in August, 1942. Speaking of measures for the relief 
of Polish families evacuated from districts overrun by the Germans he 
said that the Polish local representatives charged with this task had 
carried out espionage activities against the U.S.S.R., and that it had 
been found that the principal organizers of these activities were some 
members of the Embassy, who cloaked their doings under so-called 
“charitable” activities. The former chief of the Polish Military Mission 
and other members of the Embassy were therefore deported, and others 
were prosecuted under Soviet law and imprisoned. A large majority of 
those prosecuted were also engaged in the systematic circulation ol 
slandering rumours and publications hostile to the U.S.S.R. In reply 
to questions, he denied that the Soviet Government intended to form 
another Polish Government on Soviet territory; it was for the Polish 
Government in London, who were responsible for the break in relations, 
to take concrete steps to remedy the situation. 

Polish Foreign Minister’s statement. (see Poland.) 

Marshal Stalin received the British Ambassador. . 

May 9.—The Government agreed to a suggestion of the Union 0! 
Polish Patriots in the U.S.S.R. that a Polish division should be formed 
to fight beside the Red Army. ; 

Marshal Stalin sent a telegram of congratulation to Mr. Churchill 
on the Allied victory in Tunisia. 

May 10.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had rejected 
Sweden’s protest against the bombing of Verkoe Island on April 29, 
and stated that no Soviet ’planes flew over Sweden that night. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
April 28.—Pavelitch’s visit to Hitler. (see Germany.) . 
April 29.—Turkish reports stated that all the Jews in the territory 
occupied by the Bulgarians had been deported to Poland. 
May 5.—Himmler arrived in Zagreb and was received by Pavelitch. 
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